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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
Professor of Education, University of Sheffield 


Tue metaphysicians of the late nineteenth century imagined a sort 
of thermodynamic Gétterdamerung called Warmetod. This was a 
state in which all temperature differences in the universe might 
eventually be wiped out and, if the second law of thermodynamics 
was to be fulfilled, mechanical motion would cease. 

One of the basic functions of this journal is to prevent an academic 
Warmetod by allowing ideas of varying temperatures to be exposed. 
And though, in academic circles, heat is generally regarded as 
generating little light, the extrapolation will have served its purpose 
if it reminds readers of the fact that ideas are generating movements 


all around them. Especially is this true of ideas for new universities. 
Look at Brighton. 


Up at Brighton 


English universities have proto-histories that are in most cases 
longer and more interesting than their real ones. This looks like 
being the case with Brighton. Lord Arthur Hervey suggested it, in 
1855, as a suitable field (with Manchester and Birmingham) for the 
activity of ‘circuit professors’ from Cambridge. Sir Herbert Carden 
(1867-1941), who created Brighton’s green belt at a cost of over three 
quarters of a million pounds, pleaded for a university at Brighton 
in 1911. Just after the second World War Professor G. D. H. Cole, 
in a spirited advocacy of regional authorities for education, urged 
that, amongst others, the South-Eastern region should be served by 
a university at Brighton. The Nuffield College Report in 1948 on 
The Problem Facing British Universities strongly recommended that ‘the 
existing geographical distribution of universities needs supplement- 
ing’. In this supplementation Brighton has a strong case. Its Regency 
setting, free from the smoky canopies of the northern cities, would 
suit a university. The downs, the bow windows, hooded baiconies, 
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and the sea air might do something to stimulate students. But then 
so would the amenities of Lincoln, Norwich, Carlisle and Plymouth. 
One hopes that similar movements will stir there in the near future. 

Vital statistics will provide stronger arguments than these. Accord- 
ing to the calculations contained in Lord Simon of Wythenshawe’s 
article in the last number of the QUARTERLY, the present population 
of the universities (assuming that the percentage of the age group 
going to the universities increases at five per cent per annum) will 
be nearly doubled within ten years. Even without that assumption, 
and working on crude ‘Bulge’ statistics, the increase will be of the 
order of 35 per cent. So it seems that the academic arithmetic of the 
future must reckon at the least with some 25,000 extra university 
places by 1966 and possibly with some 63,000. Brighton, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Carlisle and Plymouth can be expected to accommodate 
little more than a tenth of this, since the four newest of our existing 
university colleges can at present only muster a total of 2,500 students. 
One hesitates to support the establishment of isolated academic 
communities, but one hesitates even more at the prospect of dispers- 
ing even wider the students in the great smoky conurban universi- 
ties. Oxford and Cambridge, to judge by remarks at the last Home 


Universities Conference in December, have no great wish to expand. 
They can still preserve something of the atmosphere of a medieval 
manor. Existing civic universities, like the factories that surround 
them, are limited by the available lodging accommodation. Brighton 
and the others might ensure that their type of university is not per- 
joratively labelled ‘redbrick’, ‘prefabrick’, or ‘subtopic’. 


The Rubs 


Brighton Technical College is one of the twenty-four colleges 
which the government White Paper on Technical Education has 
listed as places where they ‘wish to see the proportion of advanced 
work vigorously increased, so that as many of them as possible may 
develop speedily into colleges of advanced technology’. To do this, 
the government are not only prepared to encourage local authorities 
to procede with a programme of building, but are proposing to allow 
State Scholarships to be tenable at these colleges. Three questions 
beg to be answered. Will the disparity of esteem, from which our 
existing university technological departments already suffer, dis- 
appear in face of another disparity of esteem? Will the ‘versatility’ 
and ‘adaptability’ at which the government aims be secured with- 
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out a firm grounding in the basic sciences? Will this firm grounding 
be secured if teachers are drawn off from the already impoverished 
secondary schools to do their same jobs under different titles in the 
colleges of technology? Answers to these and other important 
questions are vital. It is not the foreign statistics that shriek loudest in 
this report. The disparity between Russia’s 280 per million and 
Britain’s 57 per million ‘professional engineers’ cannot be remedied 
by mere buildings. There must be a metanoia in the educational 
system. 


A Metanoia 


Intimations of this metanoia are already felt. Mr. A. D. C. Peter- 
son, Head Master of Dover College, has publicly urged the tradi- 
tionalists to face the challenge of the scientifically illiterate arts 
graduate by inviting sciences into the traditional framework. This 
would offer a course grounded for two years in a natural science, 
followed by a further two years in philosophy, economics and his- 
tory. Mr. Peterson’s scheme is logical and sound. It harmonises with 
ideas voiced, amongst others, by the National Union of Students 
during the thirties, and by the supporters of the Keele experiment. 

University courses in modern languages have also been criticized. 
The failure of language graduates in the higher Civil Service exami- 
nations over the last ten years prompted the Times Educational Supple- 
ment to remark that ‘an attempt at reform should obviously be made 
within the faculties themselves’. That graduates in English were not 
far behind did not excite the T.E.S. quite so much. It seems as if the 
‘Greats’ structures, might, with suitable modifications, be extended 
to cover the modern as well as the ancient languages. For, in spite of 
the affirmations of distinguished teachers of the various and in- 
dividual arts subjects, it seems that, compared to their counterparts 
of the classics, they have not got beyond the vestibule of a real 
university course. Not a few of the shrill complaints about lack of 
communication can be traced to this inability of modern subjects to 
provide a curriculum with a core as richly satisfying as the classics. 
This is not nostalgia, but sober fact. The problem has been already 
faced in France where the minister, alarmed at the crops of intel- 
lectual unemployables produced by the modern language schools, 
proposed to close them altogether. Though dissuaded from this 
violent course, he instituted a new syllabus last year in which 
economics, sociology, statistical methods, history and geography 
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were included. It would be interesting to hear from those who have 
seen this new course in operation. 

The number of university students reading French and German is 
due to the needs, real and supposed, of the schools. A representative 
of H.M.C. or I.A.H.M. might care to offer his opinion for readers 
of this journal on larger honours schools in, say, Russian or Spanish. 


Turnspits of Science 

The problems of the scientifically illiterate arts graduate is no 
greater than that of the inarticulate scientist. ‘Science needs from 
time to time, as a necessary regulation of its own advance, a labour 
of reconstitution’, wrote Ortega y Gasset, ‘and this demands an 
effort towards unification, which grows more and more difficult, in- 
volving, as it does, even vaster regions of the world of knowledge.’ 
Ortega’s sentiments command general agreement, but little has been 
done outside Cambridge and the Scottish universities to make the 
study of the history and philosophy of science an integral element of 
a science degree. In Sheffield the Faculty of Science has been con- 
ducting a three-year experiment which, if not along these lines, is in 
the same direction. For the history and philosophy of science, arising 
from the specialist work of students, can now be offered as a sub- 
sidiary subject in a general science degree. The course involves not 
only the study of the history of science, but the examination of an 
aspect of a particular science. The experiment is being closely watched 
by a group of biological, physical and chemical scientists with a 
solitary arts professor to see fair play. It has the merit, amongst 
other things, of enabling students to talk about their science in 
tutorials as well as wrestling with the expression of scientific ideas in 
simpler English. So far, as the course nears the end of its first year, 
the experiment is going well, and the effectiveness of these students 
as teachers will be carefully watched. 


The beak-don network 


And talking of schools prompts a further observation. The great 
strength of the Oxbridge-Public School network is the free move- 
ment it has afforded to dons and beaks. They did and do interchange 
roles: a stint as a beak has taught many a don how to teach, and a 
stint as a don has taught many a beak to manage a staff and a 
sixth form. The civic universities have built up no such network, 
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though they have taken the public school beaks as Vice-Chancellors. 
There is much to be said for widening this network. Grammar School 
beaks rarely return to the civic universities, nor do civic university 
dons go to grammar schools as heads of school departments or as 
head masters. Such interchange might do good. Eight years ago the 
U.G.C, noticed that about 50 per cent of the university staff were 
under thirty-five and observed ‘unless there are further large addi- 
tions to university staffs or considerable numbers leave for other 
careers, this large population of broadly similar ages will present a 
special problem twenty years hence’. Twelve of these twenty years 
have still to run and the slow maturation of any ideas such as this 
would suggest that there is no time like the present for considering it. 

One of the chief obstacles to this is financial. Pensions apart (and 
that is a difficulty that needs solving), a head master of a grammar 
school only receives a salary of between £825 to £1,789 according to 
the ‘unit total’ and ‘review average’ of his school. There is a marked 
discrepancy here. That a head master of a large grammar school can 
only attain a salary little more than that of a lecturer is a mani- 
fest injustice, for his responsibilities are not only equal to those 
of some departmental heads in a university, but his personal attri- 
butes and inspiration must be far greater. To prepare suitable 
human material for, not only the universities, but the manifold 
services of the community requires academic competence, admini- 
strative capacity and wide knowledge of human nature. Such men 
are hard to find. They are the guarantee that the highly selected 
material under their charge is being ‘developed’ in the best sense of 
that word. So it is with great warmth that one recommends, for the 
consideration of university members of Local Education Authorities, 
the recent pamphlet issued by the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters entitled The Salary of the Head of a School. Whatever use is to 
be made of the latent abilities in our grammar schools, the importance 
of securing headmasters of quality is essential and a salary range of 
£1,600 to £3,000 suggested by this report seems an adequate com- 
parison with pre-war salaries. 


Gasping on the Strand 

The Fulbright Fellow is a familiar figure in British laboratories 
and archive repositories. One of them, it is said, has worked on British 
drama during the Puritan Revolution: the age when the theatres 
were shut. It was to be expected that sooner or later another would 
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choose to examine the structure of our university system. Just such 
an examination is made by Dr. G. F. Kneller, whose book Higher 
Learning in Britain is to be reviewed for us by Sir Charles Morris. In 
his off-shore trawl of our academic waters, Dr. Kneller brought up 
some rare fish, and in American fashion he has dissected, classified 
and ticketed them. One can play a fine common room game extend- 
ing this metaphor and going on to find ichthyological counterparts 
of the familiar idealogues: whales, minnows, amoeba and jellyfish 
with here and there a fine crustacean. He has found a fine school of 
barracudas amongst contributors to this journal, for a score or so 
lie gasping in his bibliography. 

One particular gaff has become gaffe. For in his ‘summary and 
critique’ he prescribes that ‘there must be an end to irresponsible 
bickering ‘on the relative values of the various types of subject matter’. 
This comes ill from one who earlier has written: “Characterisation of 
human behaviour falling under such epithets as disloyal, bigoted, 
liberal, sinful, irreverent, irreligious, subversive, take on aspects 
vastly different in the light of twentieth century social, political, 
and religious development from what they implied at the time of the 
Reformation’. Who must call who ‘irresponsible’ and who shall say 
who bickers? 





THE STUDY OF ART HISTORY 


SIR KENNETH CLARK 
Chairman of the Arts Council of Great Britain 


ART HISTORY, that branch of history which is concerned with the 
visual arts, is a subject which until quite recently was little considered 
in England. Whereas in universities of the continent chairs of art 
history have existed for over a hundred years, in England we had 
nothing of the kind until the foundation of the Courtauld Institute. 
It is significant that the Slade professors at Oxford and Cambridge 
were intended, in Ruskin’s words, ‘to make our English youth care 
somewhat for art’; but not to talk about its history, since, in his 
opinion, this was ‘in no wise directly connected with the studies which 
promote art-capacity and art-judgement’. Because this view of art- 
history still survives, so that the very word is to many people a dis- 
tasteful neologism, whereas the word Kunstgeschichte was current in 
the time of Goethe, I think it might be valuable to sketch how the 
subject has developed in the last two centuries. The most concrete 
way of doing so is to concentrate on those seven or eight art-historians 
who seem to me to have given the subject fresh life; and in doing so 
I may be able to suggest some of the principles of art-history. 


The history of art begins in the Renaissance and, like nearly 
all the intellectual pursuits of that time, it is dominated by the 
memory of classical antiquity. Unfortunately this was not a branch 
of mental activity in which classical precedent was helpful. The 
political historian had models of the finest quality —- Thucydides, 
Livy, Plutarch, Tacitus; the critic could refer to honourable prece- 
dents in Aristotle and Longinus; but the art historian had only Pliny 
and Pausanias, both of whom had dealt with the subject incidentally, 
as the adjunct of an encyclopaedia and a guide book. So, for the 
first two centuries of its existence, art-history took the not very 
inspiring forms of anecdotal biographies and ciceroni. I am dating 
these two hundred years from the publication of Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painter in 1551. Although the sculptor Ghiberti had put together a 
manuscript of lives of painters (part of it little more than a précis of 
Pliny) in the middle years of the guattrocento, Vasari must be reckoned 
the first art-historian. It was at one time the fashion to consider him 
as a mere relator of anecdotes (gossip is the word applied to him by 
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nineteenth-century professors). That is quite wrong. As an art- 
historian Vasari was far superior to Pliny. Not only did he take more 
pains to find out the truth, but he had certain qualities which are 
by no means usual in his successors, even today. He had a real under- 
standing of works of art and his historical vision was directed by a 
sense of critical values. Above all he felt the history of art to be 
evolutionary, leading up to the work of his hero, Michelangelo. 

The idea of progress in the arts was not Vasari’s invention. It had 
been current in Florence a century earlier and is to be found in the 
works of L. B. Alberti and in Ghiberti’s Commentarii. But Vasari gave 
it a systematic form, actually splitting up his lives into groups and 
explaining, in introductory essays, how each group represents a new 
step forward. It is arguable that this evolutionary bias, although it 
gives his work its historical character, has had too strong an influence 
on subsequent writers. Historians, like Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who 
have poked fun at his inaccuracies and his ‘gossip’, have been un- 
aware how much they themselves have been duped by the concept 
of a continuous progress in art, which is not even applicable to the 
quattrocento, much less to other epochs of art history. But when all 
is said in their favour, Vasari’s Lives must be regarded as a source 
rather than a model. They are as far from our present conception of 
art history as is Robinson Crusoe from our conception of the novel and 
they could not be imitated without conscious archaism. The modern 
concept of art history originates in the work of that extraordinary 
man, Johan Joseph Winckelmann. 


Winckelmann is one of the few members of our profession who can 
properly be called a genius. He is chiefly remembered through his 
influence on Goethe, but the often quoted judgement of Hegel that 
‘he gave the human spirit a new organ of perception’ remains true, 
and can still be experienced by those who read him. His scholarship 
was the reflex of poetic inspiration. Just as the young Turner looked 
up at the sky from a square brick pit or well off Maiden Lane, so the 
young Winckelmann looked up to the light of ancient Greece from 
the crabbed intellectual darkness of Brandenburg; and the work of 
both gains its quality from the dedicated joys of emancipation. 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art, published in 1768, is the first 
book which claims to be a history of art rather than a series of bio- 
graphies, and the claim is amply justified. He saw his subject as a 
whole; saw it, moreover, as an aspect of the general evolution of 
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human thought. And he did not confine himself to the hearsay of 
Pliny or the meagre evidence of inscriptions, but drew his deduc- 
tions from the stylistic character of the works themselves. In this he 
developed that clairvoyant skill which, to my mind, is the only true 
mark of the great art-historian. As Pater says, with his usual happy 
choice of illustration, ‘he catches the thread of a whole sequence of 
laws in some hollowing of the hand or dividing of the hair’. 
Winckelmann’s achievement is the more extraordinary when we 
consider the material available to him. As everyone knows, he was 
the victim of a tragic paradox: the prophet of Greek art had never 
seen an original work of Greek sculpture and was casually murdered 
just when a voyage to Greece seemed possible. (To be precise he may 
have seen two: the Phidian relief of a horseman in the Villa Albani, 
and the Spinario — if, indeed, the Spinario is Greek.) Of course this dis- 
ability was far less serious for Winckelmann than it would be today. 
Art-history, perhaps all history, must be written within the frame- 
work of the prevailing philosophy, and the aesthetic philosophy 
which gives unity to Winckelmann’s judgements was idealism. By 
this I mean something more than a belief in the concept of ideal 
beauty. I mean that to him in a work of art the idea alone was im- 
portant, the execution and the material secondary. The Apollo Bel- 
vedere, which he thought the most beautiful work of art in the world, 
looks dull to us chiefly because the surface of the marble copy is so 
dead and insensitive. If it had come down to us in the original shining 
bronze, filled and polished to perfection with fillets and ornaments 
of gold, our modern historians of ancient art would not pass it over in 
contemptuous silence. I confess that the only version of the Apollo 
which whispers to me some part of the message it spoke so clearly to 
Winckelmann is the gilt copy which decorates the staircase of the 
Athenaeum Club. The connoisseurs and writers on art of the eight- 
eenth century (Hogarth perhaps excepted) would have considered 
this a basely material approach to a mental activity. We cannot 
share Winckelmann’s feelings about the Apollo because uncon- 
sciously we are all Croceans and believe that the appreciation of art 
is intuitive, involving physical as well as mental responsiveness. 
For this reason, however much we admire his perspicacity, we 
cannot often relate his judgements to our own experiences; but this 
does not mean that we should not read him. What Goethe himself 
said to Eckermann remains true, ‘One learns nothing from him, but 


one becomes something.’ 
B 
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Without Winckelmann’s sensitive eye and warmth of feeling the 
idealistic approach to art-history involved little more than the re- 
allocation of certain ready-made concepts already existing in the 
writer’s mind. And in the late eighteenth century the mental cliché 
of the writer was supported by the visual clichés of his illustrations; 
because up to the middle of the nineteenth century most books on 
art were illustrated chiefly by outline engravings, which omitted the 
individual qualities of the works and gave instead the acceptable 
shorthand of the engraver’s own time. It would be interesting to 
know how far art-history was influenced by the fact that certain 
works could be more satisfactorily rendered in line engraving than 
others; just as today a similar distortion of trick photography inspires 
some of Mr. Malraux’s most effective generalizations. 

The period of art-history through type and cliché, of which we 
might take Lanzi’s Storia Pittorica as the chief example, was bound to 
end in a reaction towards a fuller and more precise elucidation of 
the facts. In art the facts are of two kinds. There is the discovery and 
interpretation of documents, and there is the discovery, on internal 
evidence, of the date and authorship of the works. Naturally the 
examination of documents came first, and coincided with the ad- 
vance of systematic knowledge in all other fields of history — numis- 
matics, paleography. 


Here may I digress to note that my examples will be drawn 
chiefly from Italian art: partly because I know a little more about it; 
but even more because most of the central, typical writings on the 
history of art and nearly all the turning points in method have in 
fact dealt with the art of Italy, although all but one of them were 
written in the German language. This holds good for the discovery 
and perceptive interpretation of documents: for I do not think that 
in any other field we can find, as early as 1827, a work to compare 
with von Rumhor’s Jtalienische Forschungen. 

William von Humboldt, recommending von Rumhor’s book to a 
friend who was going to Italy, described it as the first work of art- 
history (the word Kunstgeschichte already established) which was 
written in the spirit of a genuine historian combined with that of an 
artist. Rumhor went to Rome as a dilettante, but there he lived with 
Niebuhr and his book takes for the most part a severely scientific 
form — the publication, with comments, of original documents. But 
as in all art-history (perhaps all history) the value of his scholarship 
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is inseparable from the personality of the scholar. Rumhor was what 
Baudelaire called a dandy, an individualist and a famous gourmet, 
and all this led him into reaction from Winckelmann — Winckelmann 
who had said that ‘great art must have no flavour, like perfectly 
pure water’. In contrast to an aesthetic derived entirely from marble 
copies of bronze originals, Rumhor was (I believe) the first to say 
that great sculpture must be carved or modelled by the artist him- 
self. And this aesthetic philosophy guided his researches. He loved 
original documents because they were particular and revealed the 
individual. He had equally little patience with the clichés of the 
idealists and the more emotional generalizations of romantics like 
Schlegel. So although some of his most perceptive pages are devoted 
to Raphael (the real Raphael of the Vatican, and not the diluted 
Raphael of the engravings), he inevitably gave more attention than 
previous writers to the artists of the quattrocento, who had not yet 
sactificed individual character to a notion of grandeur. 

Here once more we are conscious of the inter-action between taste 
and scholarship, for a comprehensive view of art-history was impos- 
sible as long as the eye was confined by the taste of neo-classicism. 
Without points of comparison there could be no identification of 
style; without an admission of continuity, no understanding of 
growth. The romantic movement had created a taste for medieval 
art. Denon had collected fragments of medieval sculpture in the 
Louvre, and with Artaud de Monthor and Seroux d’Agincourt a 
haphazard publication of the so-called primitives had begun. Im- 
mediately after the Napoleonic wars there was a feeling of extension, 
both in time and space, and art historians were forced by the intellec- 
tual climate to re-plan and rebuild on a larger scale. What was re- 
quired was a body of workers who could collect and arrange a huge 
mass of new material. 

I have placed von Rumhor first among such workers; the process 
he initiated was continued immediately, and continues still, and 
every art historian must be grateful for the labours of those recent 
scholars who can still discover an unknown document or an unpub- 
lished picture. If I say relatively little about them here it is because 
their functions and methods differ relatively little from those of 
ordinary histories. But without doubt the great age of fact-finding 
was just over a century ago. It was then that Gaye, Waagen, Kugler, 
Springer, Miindler and others put together the lists and catalogues 
upon which our knowledge still rests. It is a curious fact that in 
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Renaissance art the study of archives has made relatively little pro- 
gress since the 1870's, and the edition of Vasari to which we still refer 
as a matter of course is that of Milanesi, published in 1878. If these 
heroes of the first age of accumulation are seldom remembered to- 
day, except by the writers of footnotes, it is because posterity draws 
a distinction (not always observed at the time) between architecture 
and a ton of bricks. There was, however, one historian in the 1850's 
who had the imagination to see that all this material must be given 
shape; and that, of course, was Jacob Burckhardt. 


If Winckelmann was the most inspired of art-historians, Burck- 
hardt was certainly the most intelligent and the best equipped. He 
was a pupil of Ranke (whom he much disliked) and learnt from him 
not only his admirable use of sources, but his skill in relating the 
individual to the general; and in addition to these purely historical 
attainments he had the gift of contemplation which allowed him to 
penetrate into the inner character of works of art with a calm, un- 
faltering step. His history of Italian art should have been the master- 
piece and central point of our subject. In fact it was never written. 
All that appeared in his lifetime were two masterly prologomena, 
the Cicerone and the Civilisation of the Renaissance. 

Burckhardt describes the Cicerone as a guide to the enjoyment of 
Italian painting, and the first undiluted edition of 1853 is full of 
what he describes in a letter as that sudden inner joy, independent of 
pleasure, which he had felt on the staircase of the Palazzo Farnese. 
It was that particular quality of light which, as I have said, can be 
found only in the work of those who have escaped from darkness. 
Like Winckelmann, von Rumhor, Justi and, we may add, Ruskin, 
Burckhardt came to Italy from the narrow, darkened atmosphere of 
the protestant sabbath. But he differed from these other enlightened 
hyperboreans in that Basle was an ancient centre of humanism and 
commerce with the South, so that his visits to Italy were like a con- 
firmation. It is sometimes said that Burckhardt’s concept of the 
Renaissance is a fictitious concept, deriving from ignorance of the 
Middle Ages. This is historically untrue. Burckhardt started as a 
writer on medieval history and Gothic architecture, but on his first 
visit to Italy he recognized immediately a new stylistic and cultural 
unity which corresponded with a harmony in his own nature. He 
called it the Renaissance — then a term of rare and doubtful usage - 
and from this intuitive recognition, based on the enjoyment of art, 
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he proceeded to an intellectual justification in every branch of human 
life which on the whole has resisted a century of criticism. 

The Cicerone, although a much more original work than it now 
appears to be, remains a guide book. It is,'so to say, in one dimension, 
and does not display Burckhardt’s greatest gift, the relation of in- 
dividual works to their background. He once described himself as a 
painter of backgrounds, and this had been the distinctive quality of 
his first great book, The Age of Constantine. His masterpiece should 
have been the perfect example of art-history as conceived by 
Winckelmann in which the works of art are the visible manifesta- 
tion of a whole culture. Alas, in his long preparations the back- 
ground became so important that he decided to divorce it from the 
foreground; and the work by which he is usually remembered, 
deliberately omits the material he valued most, and for which the 
whole labour had been undertaken. In 1863, at the age of 44, he 
wrote to his friend Heyse, ‘I too have had some heavy sorrows of the 
kind that do not make men young. I have worked out seven eighths 
of my Art of the Renaissance, but find it inadequate both in prin- 
ciple and execution, and have put it back in my desk, probably for 
ever.’ There it remained; and only a selection of its contents were 
confided to his pupils at Basle. Fortunately they derived from these 
lectures a conception of art-history which has remained fruitful till 
the present day. 

The first of these was, of course, the concept of art-history as 
indissolubly part of the whole history of man’s spirit — Kunstgeschichte 
als geistesgeschichte. But Burckhardt never fell into the error of treating 
works of art as if they were no more than convenient illustrations of 
a thesis. However much he strove to see them as part of a whole 
design, he contemplated them first of all for their own sakes. His 
greatest pupil, Wolfflin, has described how at first this insistence on 
contemplation irritated him. He had hoped for a more rapid formu- 
lation of laws and principles: how well he learnt the lesson of letting 
the work of art speak to him in its own language I shall describe 
later. 


In the same year as Burckhardt’s Cicerone there appeared a study 
of Italian art which seems to be almost its antithesis: the second 
volume of Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. Where Burckhardt is calm and 
detached, Ruskin is excited and engaged; where Burckhardt is 
sceptical, Ruskin credulous, where Burckhardt is sure-footed and 
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economical, Ruskin plunges into one extravagant irrelevance after 
another. At certain points we begin to doubt if The Stones of Venice 
can be called history at all. 

And yet if we admit the Burckhardtian concept of Kunstgeschichte 
als geistesgeschichte, we must grant that few have had more inspired 
moments of historical insight than Ruskin. With a tenth of Burck- 
hardt’s knowledge and no inkling of his method, he sometimes struck 
deeper simply because he was prepared, in Burckhardt’s words, ‘to 
talk beyond his means’. His chapters on St. Mark’s and the Ducal 
palace remain one of the most revealing descriptions of an episode in 
the history of art ever written. What a masterpiece his projected 
history of Gothic art might have been. But like his master, the author 
of Past and Present, the present became so much more urgent to him 
than the past; and when, thirty years later, he returned to the art- 
history he had lost the power of continuous thought. St. Mark’s Rest, 
one of the maddening, beautiful, inconsequent books of the 1880’s 
is prefaced with words which (in less rhetorical form) could also have 
been in the preface to Burckhardt’s History of Italian Art: 


Great nations write their autobiographies in three manuscripts; the 
book of their deeds, the book of their words and the book of their art. 
Not one of these books can be understood unless we read the two others; 
but of the three, the only quite trustworthy one is the last. The acts of a 
nation may be triumphant by its good fortune; and its words mighty 
by the genius of a few of its children: but its art only by the general 
gifts and common sympathies of the race. 


Ruskin never achieved his ideal work of art-history because the 
social conditions of his own day obsessed him and exhausted his 
intellectual strength. Burckhardt, who took an equally poor view of 
the contemporary scene, met it with a sceptical resignation, which 
was, no doubt, partly responsible for his withdrawal from his great 
project. But there was another reason. An all-embracing history of 
Italian art, of the standard demanded by a pupil of Ranke, was not 
yet possible. The state of knowledge did not allow it. In the Cicerone 
Burckhardt had dwelt chiefly on established works, and in architec- 
ture, which was his forte, this carried him far. But in painting any- 
thing more than the most rapid survey revealed a confusion which 
now seems barely credible. When we read in a letter of Charles 
Lamb that he is disappointed in the eight or nine Leonardos at 
Blenheim, a superior smile must immediately be suppressed ; for this 
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is the way we still write about Chinese painting, and until recently 
it was the orthodox approach to antique sculpture. It is a relic of 
the idealist aesthetic philosophy, by which anything in the style of 
an artist was called by his name. There was no distinction between 
Leonardo and the Leonardesque, Correggio and Correggiosity. As 
I have said, von Rumhor had begun to apply the principle of dis- 
crimination based on the character of the individual work, and he 
had been followed by Otto Miindler (whose advice to Eastlake 
accounts very largely for the discriminated character of the National 
Gallery), by Franz Kugler and others. But a vast work of identifica- 
tion remained. This is the activity which usurped the name of 
connoisseurship and for two generations distracted gifted scholars 
from the more permanent aims of art-history. 

The first great monument of connoisseurship was Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in Italy. The authors were also 
scrupulous in the matter of documents and signatures, but the origin- 
ality of the book consists in its attempt to put together an artist’s 
Oeuvre on the basis of style. This was the achievement of Cavalcaselle. 
Crowe was a journalist whose interest in art-history was intermittent 
and in his reminiscences, it is mentioned on less than half a dozen 
pages. Cavalcaselle, on the other hand, was a dedicated connoisseur 
of the finest endowments. He started life as a rich dilettante artist, 
but became involved in the Italian nationalist movement, was 
arrested and condemned to be shot. He was locked in a church 
awaiting execution when a momentary disturbance allowed him to 
escape, and he must, I think, have been in the mind of Sardou when 
he created the hero of Tosca. His property was confiscated, and he 
made his way to Paris, penniless, in 1849. Here he renewed an early 
acquaintance with Crowe; but he could not return to Italy till 1857. 
Thus his work on the History of Painting was delayed for ten years, 
and was preceded by a History of Early Flemish Painting, now forgotten. 
I give these dates because they show that although Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s New History of Italian Painting did not appear until 
1864, the important part of it, Cavalcaselle’s reconstruction of the 
Oeuvre of individual artists, was taking place in the same decade as 
Burckhardt’s attempt at a synthesis and Ruskin’s attempt to inter- 
pret style as the index of social health. 


The accumulation of learning in Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s New 
History remains to this day most impressive. One is more likely to 
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find allusion to a forgotten fact or an unknown altarpiece in their 
pages than in any other single work on Italian painting. And yet 
we know that this is not what art-history should be. The authors 
were entirely without any distinction of mind or sense of values. The 
critical passages written by Crowe, in prose worthy of the Great 
Exhibition, obscure Cavalcaselle’s fine sense of affinities. Even in the 
field of connoisseurship, it is revealing that their greatest errors con- 
cern the greatest painters; with mediocrities Crowe and Caval- 
caselle are a safe guide and cheerfully devote almost as many pages 
to Giovanni Bertucci or Gerino da Pistoja as they do to Botticelli. 
Ruskin was nearly correct when he referred to their famous work as 
‘a book which they have called a History of Painting in Italy, but 
which is, in fact, only a dictionary of details relating to that painting.’ 


That intellectual distinction and bite, which is so painfully lacking 
in the labours of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, is exactly what charac- 
terized their rival in the field of connoisseurship, Giovanni Morelli. 
He had been educated at Munich, where he had been a favourite 
of Déllinger, and although, in fact, he did not study history, but 
comparative anatomy, he learnt something which could perhaps 
only have been learnt in Germany at that date, the importance of 
method. He moved to Berlin about 1838, and so was formed in ex- 
actly the same intellectual atmosphere as Jacob Burckhardt. And 
here I cannot resist mentioning a somewhat unexpected figurante in 
the tradition of art-history, Bettina von Arnim. She was the last love 
of Goethe, from whom she learnt the doctrines of Winckelmann, she 
went on picnics with von Rumhor, interfered in the emotional life 
of Jacob Burckhardt, and fanned the first sparks of humanism in the 
young Morelli. If there seems to be a certain similarity of tone in the 
voices of art historians, from Winckelmann to Mr. Berenson, it is 
not altogether fanciful to suppose it was transmitted by the living 
voice of Bettina von Arnim. 

Although Morelli was intensely patriotic and became a senator in 
the first parliament of united Italy, he continued all his life to write 
in German. He took an aristocratic pleasure in concealing his ident- 
ity, and pretended that his writings were the work of a Russian 
amateur named Ivan Lermolieff, whose surprise at the orthodox 
conclusions of art-historians was prompted by Socratic ignorance. 

Morelli did not allow Lermolieff’s writings to appear till he was 
over sixty (this partly accounts for their tone of avuncular assurance 
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and benevolent raillery which can enrage or delight according to 
taste) and they retained their influence for over fifty years, that is to 
say up till 1930. When I was an undergraduate the idea that art- 
scholarship consisted in finding out who painted a picture on the 
basis of internal evidence alone, had the same unquestioned prestige 
as textual emendation in the field of classical scholarship; and in 
both a laudable discipline had tended to the condition of the cross- 
word puzzle. If we ask how Morelli’s modest-looking studies of 
Italian art achieved such influence, the answer is that they appealed 
to two intellectual fashions of the time, which they ingeniously com- 
bined, science and aestheticism. The so-called Morellian method, 
when seen at a distance, amounts to little more than the sensible 
observation that those parts of a figure which an artist draws un- 
consciously, in particular such physiological details as earlobes and 
finger nails, are the parts of his work in which he is most likely to 
reveal his identity. Morelli’s training as an anatomist gave to his own 
application of the method an air of scientific authority. He was, 
moreover, the first art historian to make use of a scientific invention, 
the camera. Cavalcaselle had depended on his own drawings, but 
Morelli said that the connoisseur ‘must live among his photographs’, 
and that, for better or worse, is what they have done ever since. It is 
arguable that the influence of photography on the Morellians has 
been more insidiously corrupting than the influence of line engrav- 
ings on the idealists. Personally I would not agree, and would go so 
far in the opposite direction as to say that photography, by preserving 
for prolonged contemplation some part of our original response to 
a work of art and allowing a wide range in the comparison of these 
responses, has at last made possible the kind of general history of 
which Jacob Burckhardt dreamed (what he would have thought of 
M. Malraux is a different question). 

It is the belief in the personal experience of an individual work of 
art which united Burckhardt and Morelli, in opposition to the ordin- 
ary art historian of their own (and subsequent) times. Morelli loved 
to tease the professors, 


who, preferring abstract theories to practical examination, are wont to 
look at a picture as if it were a mirror, in which they see nothing but the 
reflection of their own minds. 


It is this point of view, far more than his so-called method, which 
makes him important. No doubt he and his followers concentrated 
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too narrowly on style and technique. But in doing so they maintained 
one important truth which goes back to Winckelmann: that in art 
history the only conclusive evidence is within the work of art itself. 
Documents are scarce and confusing — a good instance of this is the 
entry under the Virgin of the Rocks in the new National Gallery cata- 
logue. Signatures often seem to have been put on in order to delude. 
But the work of art remains to tell the historian just as much or as 
little as he can understand. 


During the decade in which Morelli was persuading what he 
called ‘our more intelligent young men’ to spend their time on prob- 
lems of attribution, in fact in 1888, there appeared a genuine work 
of art history of the highest order, W6lfflin’s Renaissance und Barock. 
Wé6lfflin, as I have said, had been Jacob Burckhardt’s pupil, and 
was later to succeed him to the chair of art-history at Basle; and in 
some respects his first book is a fulfilment of his master’s teaching. It 
has the same direct submission to the works themselves, the samme 
prudent use of evidence, and the same classic tone. But it differs in 
one important respect (and here W6lfflin is at one with Morelli) 
that it does not attempt to relate works of art to a background of 
political history. W6lfflin states most emphatically his conviction 
that works of art develop according to their own internal laws. 
Stylistic changes, such as that which took place between the Renais- 
sance and the Baroque, can be analysed and demonstrated as being 
part of an inevitable process, hastened perhaps by the genius of 
certain individuals, but hardly effected by the social and economic 
upheavals with which historians such as Taine had sought to explain 
them. It is true that W6fflin invokes analogies with other arts, but 
he specifically rejects a wider reference. ‘What,’ he says, ‘has the 
gothic style to do with feudalism or scholasticism?’ 

This concentration on stylistic analysis was carried still further in 
Wofflin’s next book Klassische Kunst, an unsurpassed analysis of the 
High Renaissance style. (I would note in parenthesis that, like all 
great art-historians, W6lfflin was a pioneer in the matter of taste. He 
justified Baroque at a time when it had not a single other supporter, 
and Klassische Kunst was written, he tells us, to correct the exaggerated 
admiration of quattrocento art.) Here, after a patient examination of 
the works themselves, Wélfflin feels confident enough to set down 
certain formal characteristics to which High Renaissance art in- 
evitably aspired, and in a later book, the Kunstgeschichtliche grund- 
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begriffe, he goes so far as to turn these into laws of development, and 
apply them to European art in general. Now in the nature of things 
such laws are not solely the result of an inductive process; and 
W6lfflin’s laws were to a large extent borrowed from the theories of 
the German sculptor Adolf Hildebrand who in turn had derived 
them from a philosopher named Conrad Fiedler. Indeed I think it 
could be shown that Fiedler’s ideas, contained in letters to Hildebrand 
and the painter Hans von Marees, were the real origin of that new 
direction in applied aesthetics which led to Mr. Berenson’s theory of 
tactile values and Roger Fry’s doctrine of significant form. 

I have said already that art-history must follow in the wake of 
aesthetic philosophy. But I confess that the application of laws to 
history is a form of intellectual activity which I view with mistrust. 
W6lfflin makes it acceptable by his tact and insight. Never once do 
we feel that a work of art is being pigeon-holed or forced to conform 
with a theory; on the contrary, we have the illusion that it is being 
coaxed into revealing all it has to say and are almost surprised when 
it turns out to support the general scheme. But in the end we recoy- 
nize that this zs an illusion (although a profitable one) and is achieved 
by an arbitrary selection of instances. I do not mean that W6lfflin 
fudged the evidence, but that in his concentration on a single stylistic 
change, he overlooked far deeper affinities and differences. Indeed 
a kind of intellectual puritanism inherited from Burckhardt made him 
turn back from the fundamental problems of art-history, and my 
chief criticism of his Kunstgeschichtliche grundbegriffe is directed towards 
its title. Why, at certain times, do men require an entirely different 
system of forms, so that every thing from the vaulting of a cathedral 
to the shape of a shoe takes on the same structure and rhythm? Why 
in a particular culture are certain shapes ineradicable and survive 
all changes of style, so that (to give a minor example) it is often diffi- 
cult to tell at the first glance whether a South German carving is 
Gothic or Baroque? These and other questions which seem to me to 
be part of the grundbegriffe of art-history, W6lfflin declined to face; 
and they became the object of study of a group of art-historians in 
Vienna who, profiting by his method and analysis of style, were able 
to press his researches rather deeper. 


Of the results achieved by the Vienna school I can mention only 
two, which still influence our conception of art-history today. The 
first is a development of W6lfflin’s doctrine that the arts follow their 
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own independent laws applied to a far more catastrophic change of 
style than that between Pollajuolo and Raphael. It is to be found in a 
book by Riegl with the unpromising title of Late Roman Industrial Art, 
as revealed in recent excavations in Austria-Hungary. This first appeared as 
an article which pretended to be no more than a publication of such 
finds, but in trying to answer the question why people had come to 
make these so-called barbaric ornaments, Riegl embarked on an 
analysis of the whole change from a classical to the early medieval 
style; and in doing so formulated an entirely new doctrine: that the 
process should not be regarded as a decadence but as a change of 
will. The classical style was abandoned not because men could not 
do it, but because they did not want it. 

With the enunciation of this theory the old Vasarian idea of 
progress in the arts was finally thrown out of the window, and with 
it the prestige of classical antiquity. It was an art-historical prelude 
(Riegl’s article appeared in 1901) to Picasso’s Demoiselle d’ Avignon 
and Spengler’s Untergang das Abendlands, and evoked in its own field 
almost as much nonsense. Riegl himself stuck to the point with an 
almost maniac intensity — his earlier work, Stilfragen, is perhaps the 
most closely reasoned piece of analysis in all art history. But this 
freedom from classical values and from a Mediterranean historical 
viewpoint induced in other schoiars a slight feeling of transcendental 
giddiness. 

Riegl’s method comes close to another disturbing product of 
Vienna; the investigations of Freud. His analysis of form became 
more and more an analysis of the spectator’s unconscious reactions 
to form. Just as many people, who turn with distaste from Freud’s 
conclusions, make use of his method, without knowing it, every time 
they discuss human relationships; so those who reject Riegl’s theory 
of Kunstvollen and question his belief in the spontaneous generation 
of early Christian art, follow his analytical procedure, and accept 
his assumption (as I have just done, when I spoke of the vaulting and 
the shoe) that in all creative epochs the dominating style, rhythm, 
colour, and even interest in representation expresses a positive need. 


The second achievement of the Viennese school is a reaction against 
W6lfflin’s (and Morelli’s) isolation of the aesthetic experience. If art 
is (as we children of the romantic movement suppose) an expression 
of our whole being, then Wé6lfflin’s sentence ‘What has Gothic 
architecture to do with scholasticism? or Baroque with the Jesuits?’ 
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is unsatisfactory. It is not surprising that one distinguished historian 
has written a book based on the aphorism that a Gothic cathedral is 
scholasticism in stone and another on ‘Baroque as the visible ex- 
pression of Jesuitism’. I must confess that the first of these, Worringer’s 
Form probleme der Gotik, often makes us think regretfully of W6lfflin’s 
lucid caution. Nevertheless we feel that the incoherence and assertive- 
ness of Worringer’s writings must be endured, because, as with Ruskin, 
we perceive through the smoke certain truths which a more prudent 
scholar put back on the shelf as unproven or unprovable. The fact is 
that art history, in its essence, differs greatly from political or econo- 
mic history; even the history of religion, although it deals with 
indefinable experiences, is based on written records. Whereas art- 
history always involves a translation of experience from one medium 
to another, which must be to some extent subjective, and must 
frequently defy the power of language. If we confine ourselves to 
those facts about a work of art which can be stated precisely and in- 
controvertibly we shall come to many foolish and unhistorical con- 
clusions; and our books will either be very short or padded with 
irrelevancies. 

All the art historians I have been referring to in the second half of 
this article have been concerned with the problems of form and style. 
Even a writer such as Worringer has tried to interpret the character 
of a period or culture by the analysis of style rather than subject. 
This is reasonable enough. The fact that both Cimabue and Murillo 
painted the Virgin and Child is unimportant compared to differences 
in their treatment. Nevertheless this concentration on form, whether 
from the point of view of Morelli or of Riegl, was to some extent un- 
historical. In the great ages of art both artists and their patrons 
thought very seriously about the subjects of their pictures; and the 
late nineteenth-century historians who, following the prevailing 
fashion in aesthetics, did not try to find out what a renaissance paint- 
ing represented, were transgressing what I take to be one of the first 
rules of historical study: that we have no right to impose our own 
feelings on a past event until we have tried to find out what it felt 
like to contemporaries. 


There is not space to do justice to the reaction against formalism 
which has produced some notable works of art history, none more 
delightful than Erich Male’s studies in the subject matter of medieval 
art. But I should like to mention one scholar, partly out of a personal 
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gratitude and partly because we have been so fortunate as to inherit 
his legacy in this country—- Aby Warburg. His own writings are 
fragmentary and inconclusive and his influence was exerted through 
lectures and through that great collection of books and materials 
which is now the Warburg Institute. In a sense his aim was an exten- 
sion of Burckhardt’s, but where Burckhardt was detached, Warburg 
was intensely sympathetic. He had an astonishing mimetic gift (he 
used to say that if he had been three inches taller he would have been 
an actor) so that he seemed to be able physically to identify himself 
with Poliziano and Savonarola and members of his audience were 
hypnotised into feeling like Botticelli or Fra Bartolommeo. But in 
addition he had an obsessive interest in allegories and symbols and 
this, being both the most original and the most corruptible part of his 
work, attracted the widest following. For the last twenty-five years a 
generation of scholars has occupied itself with the study of iconology 
in very much the same exclusive, I might almost say hermetic, 
spirit which their fathers had devoted to connoisseurship. 

It would be presumptuous to say which discipline will eventually 
prove to have been the more rewarding. The students of iconology 
have displayed greater learning and ingenuity than the Morellians, 
but perhaps in the end they have moved even further away from the 
main purpose of art history, because for their purposes it is seldom 
necessary to look at an original painting: the crudest engraving will 
do just as well. 

Now I have not concealed my prejudice that art historians should 
look at original works of art. The first aim of our studies, it seems to 
me, is that these incomparable documents in the history of the human 
spirit should be properly read. Only then can they be related to each 
other and to analogous forms of human activity. I say ‘and’ not ‘or’ 
because I believe that the highest aim of art history is to combine 
both the interpretations which this short survey has revealed. Art 
history should deal both with the internal life of forms and with the 
relation of those forms to life; and it is not possible to do the second 
without having mastered the first. For art history is neither as soft nor 
as dry as is sometimes supposed, and can at its best reveal certain 
workings of the historical process more subtly, more precisely, and 
perhaps more truthfully, than is possible in any other way. 





ON WRITING A HISTORY OF MUSIC 
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A YEAR or two ago I agreed, in a rash moment, to write part of a 
new history of music. I spent the next few months regretting my 
decision. For to write about the past, which we call history, is difficult, 
for the obvious reason that we cannot experience it at first hand. To 
write about music is also difficult, because although we may ex- 
perience it at first hand, we are forced, in the act of writing, to trans- 
late our experience into a foreign language. So the more I thought 
about it, the more insuperable seemed the problems involved in 
writing about history and music simultaneously. It’s not enough to 
write a bit of potted European history and then to cite musical parallels ; 
nor is it adequate to write about music as though it could exist apart 
from the context of human life. One has to experience music ‘from 
within’: to see it as itself historical evidence of a more inward kind 
than the documents with which historians usually have to deal. 

One can hardly begin to experience music as historical evidence 
until one has faced up to a more fundamental question: if music 
conveys experience as a language does, what kind of a language is it? 
The language of poetry is basically the same as the normal means of 
communication between human beings. The poet may use words 
with a precision, a cogency and a range of emotional reference 
which we don’t usually find in conversation. Yet though the order 
he achieves from his counters may be more ‘significant’ than the 
desultory patterns achieved in talk by Tom, Dick and Harry, at 
least the counters (words) are in both cases the same. Even with the 
visual arts there is usually some relationship between the order of 
forms and colours which the artist achieves and the shapes and colours 
of the external world. The relationship between the formal and 
representational elements is extremely complex and not easily sus- 
ceptible to analysis; but it is at least usually clear that some such 
relationship exists. 

With music, the relationship between the forms of art and the 
phenomena of the external world is much less readily apprehensible. 
It is true that composers have always made attempts to imitate the 
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the sounds of nature — from the bird calls and clattering water mills 
of fourteenth-century Ars Nova down to Strauss’s bleating sheep. 
But no one would claim that the imitative aspects of Rameau’s hen 
or Beethoven’s cuckoo were the essential experience with which the 
music was concerned; the Pastoral Symphony wasn’t written to do 
what cuckoos and quails can do much better. Yet if music isn’t 
imitation, there none the less seems to be pretty uniform agreement 
that it does express, or at any rate mean, something. Down the cen- 
turies Avison could find plenty of support for his contention, in his 
Essay of Musical Expression (1751), that ‘the force of sound in Alarming 
the Passions is Prodigious’. When he goes on to speak of the ‘pleasing 
sorrows’ and ‘grateful terrors’ we experience in listening to music, 
he implicitly suggests that music is not synonymous with self- 
expression. It is neither the whoop of joy nor the yell of pain or fright: 
though it may include such passional manifestations. This is equally 
true of King Lear: for we are in a profound sense ‘pleased’ and 
‘gratified’ by a terror and sorrow that in life the humanity of Lear, 
let alone our puny selves, can hardly bear. So music as a language 
perhaps differs in degree rather than in kind from poetry or painting. 
All art is an order made out of reality. Music differs from the other 
arts in that it embodies its ‘reality’ not in words, nor in shapes and 
colours, but in sound. It can do this because certain properties of 
sound are correlatable with some aspects of our physical and mental 
lives. 

Thus we all live in time: and all music involves movement. A 
single note is not music. But a sequence of two notes implies a pro- 
gression in time: a sense of direction either up or down or —if the 
two notes are the same — in a straight line. The intervals of octave and 
fifth suggest stability because the vibration rates of the two tones 
bear to one another a simple arithmentical relationship; the two 
wave-systems ‘beat’ with regular periodicity. The intervals of major 
seventh, minor ninth or tritone suggest unrest and tension because 
the two wave motions are in complex vibration ratio to one another; 
they therefore agitate the diaphragm of the ear and, in turn, the 
nervous system. All melody consists of alterations of tension and 
relaxation existing in time. Big leaps, jagged rhythms, suggest 
agitated movement; stepwise progressions in even rhythm, suggest 
repose. Pentatonic melodies' come as close as possible to a tension- 


? The pentatonic scale is a ‘gapped’ scale consisting of five notes; for instance those 
c 


represented by the black notes on the piano. 
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less state, because their formulae are most directly derived from the 
prime members of the harmonic series. Chromatic melodies tend to 
be most tense because they disrupt the melodic formulae which, for 
scientific reasons, the human voice most naturally sings. 

The ‘tenser’ a melodic progression, the more it is apt to carry 
harmonic implications. ‘The major sixth (i.e. C to Ay) may suggest the 
harmonic centrality of the triad,! or it may be absorbed into floating, 
pentatonic-like arabesques. The minor sixth (C to Ab), however, 
always seems to be seeking ‘resolution’ in the fifth. It tends to feel 
like a suspension, which is essentially a harmonic concept; and such 
harmonic concepts too have a precise relationship to physiological 
and psychological facts. Thus the suspension — the tense or dissonant 
note which resolves by a stepwise droop on to the relaxed or con- 
sonant interval — is a literal musical equation for the sigh. ‘The major 
triad is a musical symbol of natural order because its relationship to 
the fundamentals of the harmonic series is simple; while the tritone 
or augmented fourth (C to F¥) is a symbol of disorder because its 
relationship is ambiguous and complex. The minor triad (C, Ep, G) 
is less final, less resolved, than the major triad (C, Ex, G) because 
the vibration ratio of the minor third is complicated by the presence 
of lower partials or combination tones. 

Sometimes the presence of words in a vocal composition makes 
clear the relationship of these and other sound-symbols to our physical 
and mental experience: consider for instance the conventional step- 
wise movement of the classical operatic scéne de sommeil, Bach’s scale- 
wise floating angels in, for example, the Sanctus of the B minor Mass, 
his chromatic crucifixions, his weeping appoggiaturas.* Yet whether 
or no words offer a verbal gloss, the language of music always speaks 
in the same basic terms; Bach’s last chorale prelude and the D sharp 
minor fugue from Book 1 of the Forty Eight are ‘about’ the same 
experience, though we have an implicit verbal commentary on the 
experience in the first case, and none in the second. That the ex- 
periences are closely related we can demonstrate by an analysis of 
their technique; for our comments on any music, whether or no it 
has verbal associations, will be valid only in so far as they have 
reference to the fundamental symbols of sound as outlined above. 
I once found myself referring to a melody as ‘caressing’. Of course the 


1 The notes making up the ‘common’ major or minor chord—in C; C, E (or ge G. 


? An appoggiaturas is a dissonant ornamental note sounded on the strong 
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adjective is a metaphor; but is it valid and relevant? When I looked 
at the score I decided that just possibly it was valid; for the contour 
of the phrase described a curve that looked like the movement of a 
caressing hand: it was a physical gesture in time. None the less, the 
word ‘caress’ isn’t purely descriptive; it introduces an emotional 
overtone which may or may not be pertinent. We can decide whether 
or no it’s pertinent only when we see this particular phrase in rela- 
tionship to the composition of which it is a part. For although any 
comments we make about music are invalid unless they are based 
on the facts of sound rather than on the facts of another medium, 
we are not concerned with these facts in themselves. For us, as listeners, 
they exist only within the context of particular pieces of music; and 
this context is at once personal experience and an aspect of history. 

For instance, the acoustical distinction between the major and 
minor triad is of crucial significance in Schubert’s music. But that 
the minor triad is, scientifically speaking, less positive, less ‘resolved’, 
than the major triad doesn’t take us very far in understanding the 
extraordinary poignancy of Schubert’s use of alternating major and 
minor. We need to know not only that the alternation happens, but 
why it happens when it does. In the slow movement of Schubert’s 
last piano sonata in B flat the ultimate appearance of the theme in 
the major is heart-breaking. But why this major transformation 
proves, with apparent paradox, to be so much sadder than the minor 
version is something we can understand only in reference to the 
complete movement and, indeed, sonata: or even to the context of 
Schubert’s work as a whole. Though we may have started from a 
fact of musical technique, we find that facts become significant only 
in relation to the whole of which they are a part. In the long run, 
this whole involves the strange, fascinating phenomenon of Schubert’s 
psychology — his human experience, which becomes a part of our 
experience while at the same time being unlike that of any other 
human being. 

If this seems a matter of ‘personality’ rather than of ‘history’, 
another example will reveal how inseparable the two concepts are. 
The chord of the dominant seventh’ has certain specific acoustical 
properties which depend on the fact that it involves both a stable 
major triad and a tense tritone which seeks resolution. Yet the effect 
of the chord when it appears in the Agnus Dei of Byrd’s Five-part 


1¢.g. G, B, D, F (in C). 
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Mass is utterly different from its effect in the sequential modulations 
in the middle section of Chopin’s E major study. There is a historical 
reason for this: Byrd and Chopin lived in worlds different both 
temporally and geographically. Byrd’s ‘suspended’ seventh is a har- 
monic catch-in-the-breath, a sob, approached as a movement of 
independent vocal lines; Chopin’s dissolving sevenths are an effect 
of harmonic ‘colour’ in part suggested by the movements of his hands 
on the keyboard. But this technical distinction isn’t merely a difference 
between two epochs; or at least it comes to us as a distinction be- 
tween two human beings who were, inevitably, representatives of the 
worlds in which they lived. Nor is the emotional and intellectual 
life of a single personality ever constant and absolute. Even within 
the basic assumptions of his age, Chopin’s treatment of (for instance) 
the dominant seventh varies according to the context. Whenever 
we talk about music we are discussing two things simultaneously. We 
are concerned with the fundamental assumptions of an age about 
the way in which (say) a dominant seventh ought to behave; this is 
the technical complement to some part of the values by which a 
society lives, or thinks it lives. We are also concerned with the way in 
which this dominant seventh does in fact behave at a given moment, 
in a given context; and this is the experience of the individual artist. 

No work of art can be ‘explained’ by reference to its historical 
connotations, Every artist self-evidently ‘reflects’ the values and be- 
liefs of his time; he has no choice in the matter even though, like 
Swift, he may express them largely in negative terms. At the same 
time, any truly creative artist is also making those beliefs. It is true 
that we can’t fully understand Beethoven without understanding the 
impulses behind the French Revolution. It is equally true that we 
can’t fully understand the French Revolution without some insight 
into Beethoven’s music. We can see in his music those elements 
which are conditioned by his time (for they couldn’t be otherwise) 
and yet are beyond the merely topical and local. Beethoven is a part 
of history. He is also the human spirit making history. 

This is fairly obvious in the case of an artist who, like Beethoven, 
deliberately wanted to be an ‘epoch-making’ power. It is hardly less 
true of a relatively small, marginal figure such as César Franck. 
There is a direct relationship between Franck’s curious psychological 
make-up and the equivocal quality of his music — the contradiction 
between the fluidity of his tonality and the nervous disintegration 
of his harmony on the one hand, and on the other hand the nagging 
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reiteration of his metrical patterns and thematic contours, oscillating 
obsessively around the mediant.' Yet this element of frustration in 
his technique and personality is also what makes him ‘historically’ rep- 
resentative. Even with composers living in more stable and homogenous 
societies it is impossible to separate their personal from their his- 
torical significance. In the sixteenth century there was a common 
European idiom which we now know as ‘Palestrina style’. It was 
music’s common denominator for certain assumptions of the Catholic 
Church and of Renaissance society. Yet it matters to us because it 
was the framework within which men such as Byrd, Lassus, Victoria 
and Palestrina himself expressed very different attitudes to those 
assumptions. Handel’s basic idiom was so universally accepted that 
he could lift into his own works large sections of other people’s music 
without anyone noticing, or caring if they did notice. Yet what we 
remember of eighteenth-century baroque music is the revivifying 
experience of creative minds. We respond to the profound equili- 
brium between acceptance and protest, civilization and revolution, 
lyricism and drama in the music of Haydn and Mozart: while we have 
forgotten the innumerable symphonic hacks who exploited the small 
change of rococo style as an easy way of passing the time —and making 
money. Most of all, perhaps, we see Bach’s crucial position in Euro- 
pean history in relation to his independence of time. Firmly rooted 
in what was then present, he philosophically and even technically 
harked back to a medieval past, while looking forward not merely 
to nineteenth century romanticism, but still more to the twentieth 
century. 

So in talking of Music and Society we shouldn’t think we have 
said anything worth saying in pointing out that there are connexions 
between what has happened in music and what has happened in 
the external world. That is, or should be, a truism. We should, how- 
ever, in listening to the music which great and less than great men 
have created at different times in the past, learn to experience that 
music as the deepest kind of evidence as to the ways men have 
thought and felt and acted. In order to do this we need a historical 
sense; but we need a historical sense only because — or in so far as — 
the past is relevant to the present. Before the nineteenth century any 
musician would have thought it odd to listen to music of the past 
rather than of the present. We take it for granted that we listen to 


1 The third degree of the scale. 
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more music of past ages than of our own. But if we are at all historic- 
ally minded, we have to understand that the historian’s task is both 
to apprehend the significance which past music had when it was still 
present: and also to differentiate between those elements of the past 
which have lost, and those which preserve, a meaning. 

The delicacy and complexity of the historian’s task is thus only 
too pointed. Nothing he says is valid unless it is based on concepts 
related to the nature of sound as a language, and on the particular 
ways in which a composer has used these sound-symbols at a given 
moment. Yet the historian has also to see these given moments in 
relation to the composer’s personal psychology, in the context of his 
life and in the wider context of history. Above all, he has to be able 
to distinguish between those elements of history and biography 
which are relevant to the musical experience, and those which are 
not; and to do this no amount of accumulated learning will help 
him. Indeed, his learning may hinder as much as help; for the amount 
of music which one man can know - in the real sense of experiencing 
it ‘from within’ —is restricted both by the limitations of human 
sensibility and by time. Perhaps the fundamental requirement of the 
historian is a recognition of the virtue of humility. He shouldn’t 
attempt too much; and he should try not to lose sight of the living 
reality of history: which is the point of intersection between the private 
and the public life. 

I have tried to discuss what seems to me the fundamental problem 
of the music historian. Even when he has faced up to this, he has to 
contend with many problems which are historical in a narrower 
sense: for instance the precise relationship between the musical and 
the social conventions of an age (which involves the relationship 
between composer and public); and problems as to how these often 
ambiguous conventions are to be interpreted. The nature of these 
questions has been most admirably discussed in two recent volumes 
in Hutchinson’s Home University Library: An Introduction to Musical 
History, by J. A. Westrup, and The Interpretation of Music, by Thurston 
Dart. Perhaps one is forced to admit that the large-scale history can- 
not hope to be a history of musical experience in the sense I’ve tried to 
outline. For instance, Gustave Reese, in the preface to his monu- 
mental Music of the Renaissance, says that he hasn’t dealt with music 
in its historical context because that aspect had been covered in 
another volume of the same series. I’ve already indicated why that 
kind of segregation into compartments of music, personality, and 
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history seems to me fallacious; yet it is difficult to see how it could be 
avoided in a book intended to ‘cover the ground’. Reese’s magnificent 
and indispensable work is to my mind not a history but a compila- 
tion of information. A real history — of the musical experience of the 
Renaissance — could probably be written only in a series of mono- 
graphs on particular composers or groups of composers. All potential 
writers of such monographs will be in Reese’s debt for collating the 
information relevant to their task. 
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On A fine November day in 1945, late in the afternoon, I was landed 
on an airstrip in Southern Japan. From there a jeep was to take me 
over the mountains to join a ship which lay in Nagasaki Harbour. 
I knew nothing of the country or the distance before us. We drove 
off; dusk fell; the road rose and fell away, the pine woods came down 
to the road, straggled on and opened again. I did not know that we 
had left the open country until unexpectedly I heard the ship’s 
loudspeakers broadcasting dance music. Then suddenly I was aware 
that we were already at the centre of damage in Nagasaki. The 
shadows behind me were the skeletons of the Mitsubishi factory 
buildings, pushed backwards and sideways as if by a giant hand. 
What I had thought to be broken rocks was a concrete power house 
with its roof punched in. I could now make out the outline of two 
crumpled gasometers ; there was a cold furnace festooned with service 
pipes; otherwise nothing but cockeyed telegraph poles and loops of 
wire in a bare waste of ashes. I had blundered into this desolate 
landscape as instantly as one might wake among the mountains of 
the moon. The moment of recognition when I realized that I was 
already in Nagasaki is present to me as I write, as vividly as when I 
lived it. I see the warm night and the meaningless shapes; I can even 
remember the tune that was coming from the ship. It was a dance 
tune which had been popular in 1945, and it was called, ‘Is You Is 
Or Is You Ain’t Ma Baby?’ 

These essays, which I have called Science and Human Values, were 
born at that moment. For the moment I have recalled was a universal 
moment; what I met was, almost as abruptly, the experience of 
mankind. On an evening like that evening, some time in 1945, each 
of us in his own way learned that his imagination had been dwarfed. 
We looked up and saw the power of which we had been proud loom 
over us like the ruins of Nagasaki. 

The power of science for good and for evil has troubled other 
minds than ours. We are not here fumbling with a new dilemma; 
our subject and our fears are as old as the tool-making civilizations. 
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Men have been killed with weapons before now: what happened at 
Nagasaki was only more massive (for 40,000 were killed there by a 
flash which lasted seconds) and more ironical (for the bomb exploded 
over the main Christian community in Japan). Nothing happened 
eleven years ago except that we changed the scale of our indifference 
to man; and conscience, in revenge, for an instant became immediate 
to us. Before this immediacy fades in a sequence of televised atomic 
tests, let us acknowledge our subject for what it is: civilization face 
to face with its own implications. The implications are both the 
industrial slum which Nagasaki was before it was bombed, and the 
ashy desolation which the bomb made of the slum. And civilization 
asks of both ruins, ‘Is You Is Or Is You Ain’t Ma Baby?” 


The man whom I imagine to be asking this question, wrily with a 
sense of shame, is not a scientist; he is civilized man. It is of course 
more usual for each member of civilization to take flight from its 
consequences, by protesting that others have failed him. Those 
whose education and perhaps tastes have confined them to the 
humanities protest that the scientists alone are to blame, for plainly 
no mandarin ever made a bomb or an industry. The scientists say, 
with equal contempt, that the Greek scholars and the earnest ex- 
plorers of cave paintings do well to wash their hands of blame; but 
what in fact are they doing to help direct the society whose ills grow 
more often from inaction than from error? 

This absurd division reached its reductio ad absurdum, I think, when 
one of my teachers, G. H. Hardy, justified his great life work on the 
ground that it could do no one the least harm —or the least good. 
But Hardy was a mathematician; will humanists really let him opt 
out of the conspiracy of scientists? Or are scientists to forgive Hardy 
because, protest as he might, most of them learned their indispen- 
sable mathematics from his books? 

There is no comfort in such bickering. When Shelley pictured 
science as a modern Prometheus who would wake the world to a 
wonderful dream of Godwin, he was alas too simple. But it is as 
pointless to read what has happened since as a nightmare. Dream 
or nightmare, we have to live our experience as it is, and we have to 
live it awake. We live in a world which is penetrated through and 
through by science, and which is both whole and real. We cannot 
turn it into a game simply by taking sides. 

And this make-believe game might cost us what we value most: the 
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human content of our lives. The scholar who disdains science may 
speak in fun, but his fun is not quite a laughing matter. To think of 
science as a set of special tricks, to see the scientist as the manipulator 
of outlandish skills — this is the root of the poison mandrake which 
flourishes rank in the comic strips. There is no more threatening 
and no more degrading doctrine than the fancy that somehow we 
may shelve the responsibility for making the decisions of our society, 
by passing it to a few scientists armoured with a special magic. This 
is another dream, the dream of H. G. Wells, in which the tall elegant 
engineers rule, with perfect benevolence, a humanity which has no 
business except to be happy. To H. G. Wells this was a dream of 
heaven —a modern version of the idle, harp-resounding heaven of 
other childhood pieties. But in fact it is the picture of a slave society, 
and should make us shiver whenever we hear a man of sensibility 
dismiss science as someone else’s concern. The world today is made, 
it is powered by science; and for any man to abdicate an interest in 
science is to walk with open eyes towards slavery. 

My aim in these essays is to show that the parts of civilization 
make a whole: to display the links which give society its coherence 
and, more, which give it life. In particular, I want to show the place 
of science in the canons of conduct which it has still to perfect. 

This subject falls into three parts. The first is a study of the nature 
of the scientific activity, and with it of all those imaginative acts of 
understanding which exercise The Creative Mind. After this it is 
logical to ask what is the nature of the truth, as we seek it in science 
and in social life; and to trace the influence which this search for 
empirical truth has had on conduct. This influence has prompted 
me to call the second essay The Habit of Truth. Last I shall study the 
conditions for the success of science, and find in them the values of 
man which science would have had to invent afresh if man had not 
otherwise known them: the values which make up The Sense of 
Human Dignity. 

This, then, is a high-ranging subject which is not to be held in the 
narrow limits of a laboratory. It disputes the prejudice of the humanist 
who takes his science sourly and, equally, the petty view which many 
scientists take of their own activity and that of others. When men 
misunderstand their own work, they cannot understand the work of 
others; so that it is natural that these scientists have been indifferent 
to the arts. They have been content, with the humanists, to think 
science mechanical and neutral; they could therefore justify them- 
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selves only by the claim that it is practical. By this lame criterion, 
they have of course found poetry and music and painting at least 
unreal and often meaningless. I challenge all these judgements. 


There is a likeness between the creative acts of the mind in art 
and in science. Yet, when a man uses the word science in such a 
sentence, it may be suspected that he does not mean what the head- 
lines mean by science. Am I about to sidle away to those riddles in 
the Theory of Numbers which Hardy loved, or to the heady specu- 
lations of astrophysicists, in order to make claims for abstract science 
which have no bearing on its daily practice? 

I have no such design. My purpose is to talk about science as it is, 
practical and theoretical. I define science as the organization of our 
knowledge in such a way that it commands more of the hidden 
potential in nature. What I have in mind therefore is both deep and 
matter of fact; it reaches from the kinetic theory of gases to the tele- 
phone and the suspension bridge and medicated toothpaste. It ad- 
mits no sharp boundary between knowledge and use. There are of 
course people who like to draw a line between pure and applied 
science; and oddly, they are often the same people who find art 
unreal. To them, the word useful is a final arbiter, either for or against 
a work; and they use this word as if it can mean only what makes a 
man feel heavier after meals. 

There is no sanction for confining the practice of science in this or 
another way. True, science is full of useful inventions. And its theories 
have often been made by men whose imagination was directed by 
the uses to which their age looked. Newton turned naturally to 
astronomy because it was the subject of his day, and it was so be- 
cause finding one’s way at sea had long been a practical preoccupa- 
tion of the society into which he was born. It should be added, 
mischievously, that astronomy also had some standing because it 
was used very practically to cast horoscopes. (Kepler used it for this 
purpose; in the Thirty Years’ War, he cast the horoscope of Wallen- 
stein which wonderfully told his character, and he predicted a 
universal disaster for 1634 which proved to be the murder of Wallen- 
stein.) 

In a setting which is more familiar, Faraday worked all his life 
to link electricity with magnetism because this was the glittering 
problem of his day; and it was so because his society, like ours, was 
on the lookout for new sources of power. Consider a more modest 
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example today: the new mathematical methods of automatic control, 
a subject sometimes called cybernetics, have been developed now 
because this is a time when communication and control have in 
effect become forms of power. These inventions have been directed 
by social needs, and they are useful inventions; yet it was not their 
usefulness which dominated and set light to the minds of those who 
made them. Neither Newton nor Faraday, nor yet Professor Norbert 
Wiener, spent their time in a scramble for patents. 

What a scientist does is compounded of two interests: the interest 
of his time and his own interest. In this his behaviour is no different 
from any other man’s. The need of the age gives its shape to scien- 
tific progress as a whole. But it is not the need of the age which gives 
the individual scientist his sense of pleasure and of adventure, and 
that excitement which keeps him working late into the night when 
all the useful typists have gone home at five o’clock. He is personally 
involved in his work, as the poet is in his, and as the artist is in the 
painting. Paints and painting too must have been made for useful 
ends; and language was developed, from whatever beginnings, for 
practical communication. Yet you cannot have a man handle paints 
or language or the symbolic concepts of physics, you cannot even 


have him stain a microscope slide, without instantly waking in him a 
pleasure in the very language, a sense of exploring his own activity. 
This sense lies at the heart of creation. 


The sense of personal exploration is as urgent, and as delightful, 
to the practical scientist as to the theoretical. Those who think 
otherwise are confusing what is practical with what is humdrum. 
Good humdrum work without originality is done every day by every 
one, theoretical scientists as well as practical, and writers and painters 
too, as well as truck drivers and bank clerks. Of course the unoriginal 
work keeps the world going; but it is not therefore the monopoly of 
practical men. And neither need the practical man be unoriginal. 
If he is to break out of what has been done before, he must bring to 
his own tools the same sense of pride and discovery which the poet 
brings to words. He cannot afford to be less radical in conceiving 
and less creative in designing a new turbine than a new world system. 

And this is why in turn practical discoveries are not made only by 
practical men. As the world’s interest has shifted, since the Industrial 
Revolution, to the tapping of new springs of power, the theoretical 
scientist has shifted his interests too. His speculations about energy 
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have been as abstract as once they were about astronomy; and they 
have been profound now as they were then, because the man loved 
to think. The Carnot cycle and the dynamo grew equally from this 
love, and so did nuclear physics and the German V weapons and 
Kelvin’s interest in low temperatures. Man does not invent by follow- 
ing either use or tradition; he does not invent even a new form of 
communication by calling a conference of communication engineers. 
Who invented the television set? In any deep sense, it was Clerk 
Maxwell who foresaw the existence of radio waves, and Heinrich 
Hertz who proved it, and J. J. Thomson who discovered the electron. 
This is not said in order to rob any practical man of the invention, 
but from a sad sense of justice; for neither Maxwell nor Hertz nor 
J.J. Thomson would take pride in television just now. 

Man masters nature not by force but by understanding. This is 
why science has succeeded where magic failed: because it has 
looked for no spell to cast on nature. The alchemist and the magician 
in the Middle Ages thought, and the addict of comic strips is still 
encouraged to think, that nature must be mastered by a device 
which outrages her laws. But in four hundred years since the Scien- 
tific Revolution we have learned that we gain our ends only with the 


laws of nature; we control her only by understanding her laws. We 
cannot even bully nature by any insistence that our work shall be 
designed to give power over her. We must be content that power is 
the by-product of understanding. So the Greeks said that Orpheus 
played the lyre with such sympathy that wild beasts were tamed by 
the hand on the strings. They did not suggest that he got this gift by 
setting out to be a lion tamer. 


What is the insight with which the scientist tries to see into nature? 
Can it indeed be called either imaginative or creative? To the literary 
man the question may seem merely silly. He has been taught that 
science is a large collection of facts; and if this is true, then the only 
seeing which scientists need do is, he supposes, seeing the facts. He 
pictures them, the colourless professionals of science, going off to 
work in the morning into the universe in a neutral, unexposed state. 
They then expose themselves like a photographic plate. And then in 
the darkroom or laboratory they develop the image, so that suddenly 
and startlingly it appears, printed in capital letters, as a new formula 
for atomic energy. 

Men who have read Balzac and Zola are not deceived by the 
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claims of these writers that they do no more than record the facts. 
The readers of Christopher Isherwood do not take him literally 
when he writes ‘I am a camera’. Yet the same readers solemnly 
carry with them from their schooldays this foolish picture of the 
scientist fixing by some mechanical process the facts of nature. I have 
had of all people a historian tell me that science is a collection of 
facts, and his voice had not even the irony of one filing cabinet 
reproving another. 

It seems impossible that this historian had ever studied the 
beginnings of a scientific discovery. The Scientific Revolution can 
be held to begin in the year 1543 when there was brought to Coper- 
nicus, perhaps on his deathbed, the first printed copy of the book he 
had written about a dozen years earlier. The thesis of this book is 
that the earth moves round the sun. When did Copernicus go out 
and record this fact with his camera? What appearance in nature 
prompted his outrageous guess? And in what odd sense is this guess 
to be called a neutral record of fact? 

Less than a hundred years after Copernicus, Kepler published 
(between 1609 and 1619) the three laws which describe the paths of 
the planets. The work of Newton and with it most of our mechanics 
spring from these laws. They have a solid, matter-of-fact sound. For 
example, Kepler says that if one squares the year of a planet, one 
gets a number which is proportional to the cube of its average dis- 
tance from the sun. Does any one think that such a law is found by 
taking enough readings and then squaring and cubing everything 
in sight? If he does then, as a scientist, he is doomed to a wasted life; 
he has as little prospect of making a scientific discovery as an elec- 
tronic brain has. 

It was not this way that Copernicus and Kepler thought, or that 
scientists think today. Copernicus found that the orbits of the planets 
would look simpler if they were looked at from the sun and not from 
the earth. But he did not in the first place find this by routine calcula- 
tion. His first step was a leap of imagination — to lift himself from the 
earth, and put himself wildly, speculatively into the sun. “The earth 
conceives from the sun’, he wrote; and ‘the sun rules the family of 
stars’. We catch in his mind an image, the gesture of the virile man 
standing in the sun, with arms outstretched, overlooking the planets. 
Perhaps Copernicus took the picture from the drawings of the youth 
with outstretched arms which the Renaissance teachers put into their 
books on the proportions of the body. Perhaps he knew Leonardo’s 
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drawings of his loved pupil Salai. I do not know. To me, the gesture 
of Copernicus, the shining youth looking outward from the sun, is 
still vivid in a drawing which William Blake about 1800 based on 
all these: the drawing which is usually called Glad Day. 

Kepler’s mind, we know, was filled with just such fanciful analo- 
gies; and we know what they were. Kepler wanted to relate the speeds 
of the planets to the musical intervals. He tried to fit the five regular 
solids into their orbits. None of these likenesses worked, and they 
have been forgotten; yet they have been and they remain the stepping 
stones of every creative mind. Kepler felt for his laws by way of 
metaphors, he searched mystically for likenesses with what he knew 
in every strange corner of nature. And when among these guesses 
he hit upon his laws, he did not think of their numbers as the balanc- 
ing of a cosmic bank account, but as a revelation of the unity in all 
nature. To us, the analogies by which Kepler listened for the move- 
ment of the planets in the music of the spheres are far-fetched; but 
are they more so than the wild leap by which Rutherford and Bohr 
found a model for the atom in, of all places, the planetary system? 


No scientific theory is a collection of facts. It will not even do to 
call a theory true or false in the simple sense in which every fact is 
either so or not so. The Epicureans held that matter is made of atoms 
two thousand years ago and we are now tempted to say that their 
theory was true. But if we do so, we confuse their notion of matter 
with our own. John Dalton in 1808 first saw the structure of matter 
as we do today, and what he took from the ancients was not their 
theory but something richer, their image: the atom. Much of what 
was in Dalton’s mind was as vague as the Greek notion, and quite 
as mistaken. But he suddenly gave life to the new facts of chemistry 
and the ancient theory together, by fusing them to give what neither 
had: a coherent picture of how matter is linked and built up from 
different kinds of atoms. The act of fusion is the creative act. 

All science is the search for unity in hidden likenesses. The search 
may be on a grand scale, as in the modern theories which try to link 
the fields of gravitation and electro-magnetism. But we do not need 
to be browbeaten by the scale of science. There are discoveries to be 
made by snatching a small likeness from the air too, if it is bold 
enough. In 1932 the Japanese physicist Yukawa wrote a paper which 
can still give heart to a young scientist. He took as his starting point 
the known fact that waves of light can sometimes behave as if they 
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were separate pellets. From this he reasoned that the forces which 
hold the nucleus of an atom together might sometimes also be ob- 
served as if they were solid pellets. A schoolboy can see how thin 
Yukawa’s analogy is, and his teacher would be severe with it. Yet 
Yukawa without a blush calculated the mass of the pellet he expected 
to see, and waited. He was right; his meson was found, and a range 
of other mesons, neither the existence nor the nature of which had 
been suspected before. The likeness had borne fruit. 

The scientist looks for order in the appearances of nature by 
exploring such likenesses. For order does not display itself of itself; 
if it can be said to be there at all, it is not there for the mere looking. 
There is no way of pointing a finger or a camera at it; order must be 
discovered and, in a deep sense, it must be created. What we see, 
as we see it, is mere disorder. 

This point has been put trenchantly in a fable by Professor Karl 
Popper. Suppose that someone wished to give his whole life to scier.ce. 
Suppose that he therefore sat down, pencil in hand, and for the next 
twenty, thirty, forty years recorded in notebook after notebook 
everything that he could observe. He may be supposed to leave out 
nothing: today’s humidity, the racing results, the level of cosmic 
radiation and the stock market prices and the look of Mars, all 
would be there. He would have compiled the most careful record of 
nature that has ever been made; and, dying in the calm certainty 
of a life well spent, he would of course leave his notebooks to the 
Royal Society. Would the Royal Society thank him for the treasure 
of a lifetime of observation? It would not. The Royal Society would 
treat his notebooks exactly as the English bishops have treated 
Joanna Southcott’s box. It would refuse to open them at all, because 
it would know without looking that the notebooks contain only a 
jumble of disorderly and meaningless items. 


Science finds order and meaning in our experience, and sets about 
this in quite a different way. It sets about it as Newton did in the 
story which he himself told in his old age, and of which the school- 
books give only a caricature. In the year 1665, when Newton was 
twenty-two, the plague broke out in southern England, and the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was closed. Newton therefore spent the next 
eighteen months at home, removed from traditional learning, at a 
time when he was impatient for knowledge and, in his own phrase, 
‘I was in the prime of my age for invention’. In this eager, boyish 
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mood, sitting one day in the garden of his widowed mother, he saw 
an apple fall. So far the books have the story right; we think we even 
know the kind of apple; tradition has it that it was a Flower of Kent. 
But now they miss the crux of the story. For what struck the young 
Newton at the sight was not the thought that the apple must be 
drawn to the earth by gravity; that conception was older than New- 
ton. What struck him was the conjecture that the same force of 
gravity, which reaches to the top of the tree, might go on reaching out 
beyond the earth and its air, endlessly into space. Gravity might 
reach the moon: this was Newton’s new thought; and it might be 
gravity which holds the moon in her orbit. There and then he cal- 
culated what force from the earth would hold the moon, and com- 
pared it with the known force of gravity at tree height. The forces 
agreed ; Newton says laconically ‘I found them answer pretty nearly’. 
Yet they agreed only nearly: the likeness and the approximation 
go together, for no likeness is exact. In Newton’s sentence modern 
science is full grown. 

It grows from a comparison. It has seized a likeness between two 
unlike appearances; for the apple in the summer garden and the 
grave moon overhead are surely as unlike in their movements as 
, two things can be. Newton traced in them two expressions of a single 
concept, gravitation: and the concept (and the unity) are in that 
sense his free creation. The progress of science is the discovery at 
each step of a new order which gives unity to what had long seemed 
unlike. Faraday did this when he closed the link between electricity 
and magnetism. Clerk Maxwell did it when he linked both with 
light. Einstein linked time with space, mass with energy, and the 
path of light past the sun with the flight of a bullet; and spent his 
dying years in trying to add to these likenesses another, which would 
find a single imaginative order between the equations of Clerk Max- 
well and his own geometry of gravitation. 


When Coleridge tried to define beauty, he returned always to one 
deep thought: beauty, he said, is ‘unity in variety’. Science is nothing 
else than the search to discover unity in the wild variety of nature — 
or more exactly, in the variety of our experience. Poetry, painting, 
the arts are the same search, in Coleridge’s phrase, for unity in 
variety. Each in its own way looks for likenesses under the variety 
of human experience. What is a poetic image but the seizing and the 
exploration of a hidden likeness, in holding together two parts of a 
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comparison which are to give depth each to the other? When Romeo 
finds Juliet in the tomb, and thinks her dead, he uses in his heart- 
breaking speech the words, 


Death that hath suckt the honey of thy breath. 

The critic can only haltingly take to pieces the single shock which 
this image carries. The young Shakespeare admired Marlowe, and 
Marlowe’s Faustus had said of the ghostly kiss of Helen of Troy that 
it sucked forth his soul. But that is a pale image; what Shakespeare 
has done is to fire it with the single word honey. Death is a bee at 
the lips of Juliet, and the bee is an insect that stings; the sting of 
death was a commonplace phrase when Shakespeare wrote. The sting 
is there, under the image; Shakespeare has packed it into the word 
honey; but the very word rides powerfully over its own undertones. 
Death is a bee that stings other people, but it comes to Juliet as if 
she were a flower; this is the moving thought under the instant 
image. The creative mind speaks in such thoughts. 

The poetic image here is also, and accidentally, heightened by the 
tenderness which town dwellers now feel for country ways. But it 
need not be; there are likenesses to conjure with, and images as 
powerful, within the man-made world. The poems of Alexander 
Pope belong to this world. They are not countrified, and therefore 
readers today find them unemotional and often artificial. Let me 
then quote Pope: here he is in a formal satire face to face, towards 
the end of his life, with his own gifts. In eight lines he looks poignantly 
forward towards death and back to the laborious years which made 
him famous. 

Years foll’wing Years, steal something ev’ry day, 
At last they steal us from our selves away; 

In one our Frolicks, one Amusements end, 

In one a Mistress drops, in one a Friend: 

This subtle Thief of Life, this paltry Time, 

What will it leave me, if it snatch my Rhime? 

If ev’ry Wheel of that unweary’d Mill 

That turn’d ten thousand Verses, now stands still. 


The human mind had been compared to what the eighteenth century 

called a mill, that is to a machine, before; Pope’s own idol Boling- 

broke had compared it to a clockwork. In these lines the likeness 

goes deeper, for Pope is thinking of the ten thousand Verses which he 

had translated from Homer: what he says is sad and just at the same 

time, because this really had been a mechanical and at times a 
D 
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grinding task. Yet the clockwork is present in the image too; when the 
wheels stand still, time for Pope will stand still for ever; we feel that 
we already hear, over the horizon, the defiance of Faust which Goethe 
had not yet written — let the clock strike and stop, let the hand fall, 
and time be at an end. 

Werd ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 

Verweile doch! du bist so sch6n! 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 

Dann will ich gern zugrunde gehn! 

Dann mag die Totenglocke schallen, 

Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 

Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei! 

I have quoted Pope and Goethe because their metaphor here is 
not poetic; it is rather a hand reaching straight into experience and 
arranging it with new meaning. Metaphors of this kind need not 
always be written in words. The most powerful of them all is simply 
the presence of King Lear and his Fool in the hut of a man who is 
shamming madness, while lightning rages outside. Or let me quote 
another clash of two conceptions of life, from a modern poet. In his 
later poems, W. B. Yeats was troubled by the feeling that in shutting 
himself up to write, he was missing the active pleasures of life; and 
yet it seemed to him certain that the man who lives for these pleasures 
will leave no lasting work behind him. He said this at times very 
simply, too: 

The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work. 


This problem, whether man fulfils himself in work or in play, is of 
course more common than Yeats allowed; and it may be more com- 
monplace. But it is given breadth and force by the images in which 
Yeats pondered it. 

Get all the gold and silver that you can, 

Satisfy ambition, or animate 

The trivial days and ram them with the sun, 

And yet upon these maxims meditate: 

All women dote upon an idle man 

Although their children need a rich estate; 

No man has ever lived that had enough 

Of children’s gratitude or woman’s love. 
The love of women, the gratitude of children: the images fix two 
philosophies as nothing else can. They are tools of creative thought, 
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as coherent and as exact as the conceptual images with which science 
works: as time and space, or as the proton and the neutron. 


The discoveries of science, the works of art are explorations — 
more, are explosions, of a hidden likeness. The discoverer or the 
artist presents in them two aspects of nature and fuses them into one. 
This is the act of creation, in which an original thought is born, and 
it is the same act in original science and original art. But it is not 
therefore the monopoly of the man who wrote the poem or who made 
the discovery. On the contrary, I believe this view of the creative 
act to be right because it alone gives a meaning to the act of appreci- 
ation. The poem or the discovery exists in two moments of vision: 
the moment of appreciation as much as that of creation; for the 
appreciator must see the movement, wake to the echo which was 
started in the creation of the work. In the moment of appreciation 
we live again the moment when the creator saw and held the hidden 
likeness. When a simile takes us aback and persuades us together, 
when we find a juxtaposition in a picture both odd and intriguing, 
when a theory is at once fresh and convincing, we do not merely 
nod over someone else’s work. We re-enact the creative act, and we 
ourselves make the discovery again. At bottom, there is no unifying 
likeness there until we too have seized it, we too have made it for 
ourselves. 

How slipshod by comparison is the notion that either art or science 
sets out to copy nature. If the task of the painter were to copy for 
men what they see, the critic could make only a single judgement: 
either that the copy is right or that it is wrong. And if science were 
a copy of fact, then every theory would be either right or wrong, and 
would be so for ever. There would be nothing left for us to say but 
this is so, or is not so. No one who has read a page by a good critic 
or a speculative scientist can ever again think that this barren 
choice of yes or no is all that the mind offers. 

Reality is not an exhibit for man’s inspection, labelled ‘Do not 
touch’. There are no appearances to be photographed, no experiences 
to be copied, in which we do not take part. We re-make nature by 
the act of discovery, in the poem or in the theorem. And the great 
poem and the deep theorem are new to every reader, and yet are 
his own experiences, because he himself re-creates them. They are 
the marks of unity in variety; and in the instant when the mind 
seizes this for itself, in art or in science, the heart misses a beat. 
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CULTURE AND ANARCHY, 
CHERRY BLOSSOM AND NEON 


D. J. ENRIGHT 
Lately Professor of English Literature, Konan University 


Tue Eprror has invited me to sum up the value, as I see it, of my 
three-year ‘cultural mission’ to Japan. But I must first point out that 
this description of my activities is inappropriate; for I went to Japan 
simply as a free-lance teacher. 

It is true that the Japanese are fond of official cultural missions 
(the chairman for the first lecture I gave at Tokyo University de- 
plored the fact that the speaker was only a teacher and not a cultural 
attaché)—mainly, of course, because they set a high value on culture. 
But also because of the implied compliment; and because official 
missions sometimes have scholarships and grants to dispose of (an 
excellent reason) ; and finally because such missions do not criticize. 

The Japanese are prompt to ask the visitor for his ‘criticisms’ of 
their country—indeed, reporters invade his cabin for that very pur- 
pose just as soon as his ship docks—but they tend to be struck dumb 
if they receive anything other than conventional praise. Of course 
no one likes to have foreigners carping at his native customs and 
institutions. But the strange thing is the neurotic avidness with which 
the Japanese drive the foreigner into making the criticisms which 
they dread to hear. The intense self-consciousness of the Japanese 
(which can make them such fine hosts) is well-known; and so is the 
related ambivalence of their attitude towards ‘things foreign’. Since 
the end of the war, Americans resident in the country, both official 
and private persons, have encouraged these characteristics by their 
assiduous coddling. Everything is just too cute. Every head must have 
a little pat. And the Japanese contrive to accept the flattery and to 
despise the flatterer at the same time. 

Japanese reactions to a recent book of mine have been rather 
interesting. By a large section the book has been gently discounted on 
the old grounds that no foreigner—except Lafcadio Hearn, who took 
Japanese nationality—can hope to understand the complexities of 
the national character. A smaller number, once having recovered 
from the shock of finding a foreign writer treating the Japanese as 
real people instead of painted puppets engaged in the continuous 
performance of ‘national traditions’, have readily granted its 
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‘sincerity’! and the justice of many of its criticisms. The sad thing is 
that a rather larger number, merely on the strength of some review 
in the British press, now go round whispering that its author is ‘anti- 
Japanese’. Readers of this magazine may feel that, after all, the author 
was hired to teach English, not to write a travel book. My point is 
that the imported teacher won’t be allowed to confine himself to 
teaching his subject: he will be drawn into Japanese life, willy-nilly, 
and so he might as well strive to see it whole. Neutrality is impossible. 

This sensitiveness tends to cripple Japanese literary discussion. 
When an intellectual has been criticizing in print the views of an- 
other, he goes round like a little boy who has painted the cat, in a 
state of excitement mingled with horror. I recall the reactions of my 
colleagues after Mr. Bateson had disagreed with me (in terms almost 
excessively polite, I should have said) in the pages of Essays in Criti- 
cism. They surrounded me with the kind of hushed and sympathetic 
silence which a man might expect when his wife runs away with his 
best friend. Later I reprinted this same exchange of views in a Tokyo 
publication, and a professor wrote to me in tones of ecstatic revela- 
tion: ‘You British scholars can disagree and still remain friends! If 
only we had something of that freedom here!’ And it is true that 
many individual Japanese are discontented with the situation—as 
another wrote to me, ‘when people praise my work I feel it is false, 
since they cannot do anything else’-—though naturally few of them 
desire to martyr themselves. I wonder how many times I have heard 
that ‘young X San’—‘X San’, a friend of mine, is actually in his 
early forties—‘has a bad reputation because he disagrees openly with 
the literary opinions of his elders’. . . 

Some of the less happy aspects of university education are connec- 
ted with this difficulty of ‘face’ encountered in group projects. For 
instance, the frequently chaotic state of the syllabus. A ‘junior’ 
student? may follow a course in nineteenth-century European His- 
tory one year and in the next a course on Classical History, depending 
upon the speciality of the lecturer available. Similarly, I have met 
students ‘majoring’ in English who know about ‘the romantists’ and 
about ‘the classicalists’, but have no real conception of which came 
first and what sort of connexion exists between them. Literary sub- 
jects tend to be dealt with in a void, without interrelations, and at 


1 A key word: the good opposite of the bad word ‘irony’. See my later remarks. 

* A bachelor degree is awarded after four years of study; the student pursues a 
of subjects during his first two years (‘junior course’) and specializes in the third and fourth 
years (‘senior course’). 
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the same time in the most general terms. The choice of texts, which 
at first seems arbitrary, depends upon the factors of (a) simplicity, 
(b) ‘local interest’, and (c) the latest intellectual fashion. Thus one 
comes across such juxtapositions as The Essays of Lafcadio Hearn 
(including “The Japanese Smile’, ‘The Japanese Silence’, ‘A Little 
Flower-Show’), The Poems of Emerson, Cranford and Essays by T. S. 
Eliot.” 

The teacher-student relationship is less firm and close than one 
would like to see. The teacher generally moves between various 
universities and schools in a hectic and irregular manner (for the 
good reason that he needs to supplement his earnings), and the 
student frequently cuts lectures or turns up halfway through (and 
not always because of the ‘arbeit’ by which many support themselves). 
At the same time a theoretical ‘respect for the teacher’ is also present 
in the otherwise rather casual relationship; and one implication of 
it seems to be that in his written work the student should reproduce 
as accurately as possible the notes he has taken during lectures. One 
particular Japanese professor has published a Japanese translation 
of some of Eliot’s critical essays. He has recently been giving a course 
on Eliot as Critic, requiring his students to turn the essays into 
Japanese. Apparently those who had the common sense to copy out 
their teacher’s translations received good marks, whereas those who 
presumed to translate for themselves were marked down. I think it is 
no exaggeration to say that the Japanese student who thinks for 
himself is running a considerable risk. One is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the ‘democratization’ of higher education has resulted in 
a far greater amount of instruction, carried out substantially in the 
old way, and done less carefully. As will be seen, there may be a 
certain liberal virtue in that ‘less carefully’. 

For the old cramming remains at the heart of modern education. 
On the first occasion (it seems centuries ago!) that I heard a student 
chanting his day’s allocation of English words, I really thought I was 
listening to the Buddhist sutras. The usual practice is for the Japanese 


1 A listing of the established favourites helps one to understand the development of 
modern Japan. To mention a few others: Culture and Anarchy, On Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
Mill’s Autobiography, Franklin’s Autobiography, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, Virginibus 
Puerisque, Sesame and Lilies, Tom Brown's Schooldays, The Picture of Dorian Gray and De 
Profundis, Representative Men, Poe’s Tales, Walden, Hawthorne’s tales, Dickens (generally 
in simplified texts) and the Sherlock Holmes stories. At a more advanced level the better- 
known plays of Shakespeare and the Romantic Poets carry the day. Among students 
Modern Poetry is more of a fashion than a favourite; but in the little magazines the two 
names recurring most often are D. H. Lawrence and T. S. Eliot. 
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teacher to go through the English text in class, translating into 
Japanese sentence by sentence, so that the actual English words may 
remain unspoken. One reason for this is the teacher’s lack of famili- 
arity with the spoken language. It may seem amusing that bar-girls 
should speak English more readily than university professors, but it 
is understandable. And now that more and more teachers are travel- 
ling abroad on scholarships offered by the Japanese Education 
Ministry, the Fulbright Commission and the British Council, the 
situation is improving rapidly. 

Japanese grammars of English tend to approximate to ‘quiz’ 
form, and their contents are sometimes marred by curious miscon- 
ceptions. Passages selected for study and comment are too often 
examples of second-rate journalism or else intolerably pi. A more 
rigorous check by the Education Ministry, advised by resident (but 
not too long resident) British and American teachers, would seem 
desirable here. But painful memories of pre-war and wartime central 
authority make Japanese educationists deeply reluctant to invoke 
any kind of state discipline. (A good deal of the confusion in con- 
temporary life can be explained by reference back to the “Thought 
Police’, and sentimental foreign Japanisers should think before 
blaming it all on the influence of the brash West. Japan’s weaknesses 
as well as her virtues spring from her own character.) 

Something must be said about the financial rewards of scholar- 
ship. These are so meagre that teachers are compelled to take on 
extra work. I know teachers who put in between thirty and forty 
hours per week at five or more universities and high schools. This 
will not deter them from undertaking research and criticism, printed 
chiefly in the thousands’ of unread little magazines brought out by 
university departments, groups of teachers and groups of students, 
but inevitably it affects the quality and especially the accuracy of 
what they write. It is forgivable that the best of Auden’s Japanese 
translators should have used the word ‘hanashi’ (‘talk’) in rendering 
‘lonely on fell as chat’, but it is sad to find ‘Sohrub’ occurring nine- 
teen times in a short article printed in the English Studies research 
bulletin of a major university. The economic position of students 
is equally distressing; small grants are made to a small number, but 
more than 300,000 of them must earn at least part of their keep. 

The urge to write (and to print, even at one’s own expense) ex- 


1 The same issue contains articles on “One Aspect of Elia’, “The Death of Nell’, See 
and Realism in Keats’, ‘Historical Development of Interjection, as a Problem in Englis' 
Stylistics’, “William Caxton at Bruges’, and “The Literary Progress of Ernest Hemingway’. 
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tends to students. On the teacher’s side, in addition to much sound 
work, you have the scholarly pamphlets which, by means of setting 
forth in tables the preponderance of ‘fire’ and ‘light’ images in 
Christopher Fry, prove that author’s right to the title of ‘Shakes- 
pearean’,’ On the student’s side, you have the fearful imposition of 
the thesis, almost always written in English, without which the 
student cannot graduate—though otherwise it seems to be a mere 
formality. The subjects of these theses are much what one would 
expect to find anywhere in the world; it is the sheer number of them, 
year after year, which amazes. Thus, a terribly tense discussion of 
Somerset Maugham’s ‘Philosophy of Life’, or “The History and Liter- 
ary Use of the Double Genitive’ from the pen of a student who 
quite probably cannot speak four words of the language together.?* 
The sad thing—apart from the fact that this practice constitutes 
gratuitous cruelty to young people and also is morally deleterious 
in forcing students into an activity for which they are generally not 
ready, and indeed need never be ready—is that the occasional piece 
of good work is almost surely lost to view. 

I think that this would be one’s general criticism of the Japanese 
educational system today: the lack of adequate apparatus for dis- 
tinguishing not only between the good and the better but even be- 
tween the passable and the impermissible. What you have in this 
incredibly literate country is something approaching a Mass Cul- 
ture. Half the population seems to be engaged in instructing the 
other half, and instructing it moreover in how to become instructors ; 
vulgarisation thrives in the form of middlebrow and lower-middlebrow 
magazines; the lecture hall and the printed page and the air proffer 
a publicist’s paradise. But where, one asks oneself, where is the 
Minority Culture which one would like to see as well? 

Having delivered myself of these criticisms, I feel in honour bound 
to propose some feasible solution. But what? Once a country has 
sprouted 227 senior universities and 252 junior universities,* and 

1 Not that there is anything specifically Japanese about this, of course. The method is 


not a native invention, and obviously it is very handy for a critic dealing with work in a 
forei 


7 See. 7 

® The current market price of a brand new graduation thesis is the equivalent of £10, 
I am informed. This places it beyond the reach of the average student. In any case, the 
standard of honesty in such matters is high—higher, I should say, than the situation 
deserves. 

* These ‘junior universities’ (“Tanki-Daigaku’) provide two-year courses, ¢.g. for boys 
who have not yet managed to secure entrance to a senior university, and for girls wishing 
to study the wifely arts and sciences (mothercraft, cookery Japanese and Foreign, etiquette 
Japanese and Foreign, flower-arrangement, needlework—and English Language!). 
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once a bachelor’s degree has become a minimum qualification for 
almost any occupation outside the purely manual, it is not easy to 
reverse the process by democratic means. The present situation bears 
heavily on all concerned (and I hope I do not seem to be looking at 
it from an austerely donnish point of view)—on the student, who 
must study subjects which perhaps have no real interest for him; on 
the teacher, who finds himself reduced by pressure of work to a sort 
of tape-recorder giving forth at dictation speed; and on the employer, 
who is faced with hundreds of graduate applicants for a handful of 
clerical jobs and has to set his own ‘company examinations’ in order 
to sort them out. The fact is that, in spite of lacking the prosperous 
economy which makes the system feasible in America, Japan adopted 
—was encouraged to adopt—American higher education conven- 
tions, and then took them several steps further towards meaning- 
lessness. 

Obviously no ‘directive’ from SCAP could by itself have produced 
the state of affairs which now prevails.’ To a great extent this is the 
result of something in the Japanese character. And because of that, 
there are various kinds of ‘saving graces’ which must be mentioned 
here. Chief, perhaps, is that, quite apart from the necessity of a degree, 
the average student is genuinely keen on knowledge and skill for the 
sake of knowledge and skill. The plain desire to acquire information 
is astoundingly strong, though one may deplore the absence of 
any really critical attitude towards that information. If Communism 
seduces Japan, it will be largely through cheaply priced ‘cultural 
magazines’ and the artless speeches and lectures of native fellow- 
travellers. 

I once heard a celebrated professor, returned from a tour of China 
and Russia, assuring an awestruck gathering that the neon lights in 
Moscow were quite beautiful . . . though not as beautiful as those of 
Tokyo ...and that Russian mothers were devoted to their children— 
he had seen them kissing their babies openly, with his own eyes... I 
sometimes wonder whether the ‘oriental inscrutability’ we still hear 
about isn’t better described, at least in many cases, as a simple but 
monumental lack of irony. (Let no one see anything sinister in the 
Education Ministry’s recent decision that the English film Geordie is 
unfit for children on the grounds that it fails to show the ‘true spirit 


1 I notice that to say such a thing, obvious as it must be to any person not hopelessly 
biassed who has lived here, lays one open to the sneer that one is desperately trying to 
avoid ‘anti-Americanism’. 
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of Olympic athletes’, who must prepare themselves for their high 
office through ‘severe physical training and rigid self-denial’, not 
through any system of body-building!) Anyone who has sought to 
teach Donne or Pope or Swift—not Japanese favourites—will know 
what I mean. It is significant that many Japanese, when wishing to 
describe what we should term ‘irony’, even irony of the gentlest 
variety, make use of the English words ‘sarcasm’ and ‘rudeness’. 

Still, the love of knowledge is there, and uncommercial, in young 
and old. All I have said is that Japan is a highly literate country, 
addicted in a most un-British degree to reading and to writing, and 
therefore open to all the dangers of literacy. 

The sheer mass of English studies is such that one cannot expect a 
consistently high standard. But for pure devotion to English Litera- 
ture, Japan makes the homeland look oddly philistine. Misappre- 
hensions and delusions are common, but English authors must rest 
more contentedly in their graves knowing how often their names 
are spoken and written in Japan—and how steadily their works are 
perused. And—this needs repeating—among the multitudinous ex- 
perts, there are those who have made genuine and original contri- 
butions to scholarship. 

What I have called the ‘saving graces’ in Japanese life are difficult 
to define. One can only know them by the final and felt results. And, 
considering the painful conditions which I have enumerated, the 
final results are better than any non-Japanese observer would dare 
to hope. The student finally scrambles out of the university, with the 
kind of education which has made Japan the industrial and engineer- 
ing centre of Asia, which has brought the death rate down to an 
alarmingly low level, and which has procured for the country the 
largest proportion of poetry-writers in the world. 

To take another sphere of life—one which for some reason I often 
find myself associating with the universities—the brothels. They are 
many. And girls are continuously being sold into them. This is un- 
deniably a violation of a basic human right. But, once one has re- 
covered from the sense of outrage, one has to admit that the girls are 
thereafter treated more considerately than one would have expected, 
and even that conventions within the licensed quarters do have a 
certain primness about them. The market price of women may be 
low in Japan—but for ‘utter degradation of womanhood’ you would 
need to look elsewhere. The same may be said of students, and of 
teachers too. And it can be added that the problem which would 
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face the Education Ministry should it consider reducing the number 
of universities is similar to that which now faces the government as, 
once again, it considers the anti-Prostitution Bill. What could be 
done with the hordes of people who would be put out of work? 


It is sometimes objected that we few English who teach in Japan 
are concerned only with a small and special and not very important 
section of the population. There is some truth in this; but I do not 
know of any other country in which a foreign teacher’s or writer’s 
influence can be so extensive, nor do I know of any other single body 
of foreigners whose influence in Japan is greater in the end. The 
tradition of devotion to English studies is bound up with the English 
teachers and writers who have lived in Japan. That tradition can 
hardly prevent a war, but it will survive a war, and it offers an ever 
ready basis for friendship. Considering how little we have cost our 
native country—some of us have cost it nothing, indeed, and have 
even relieved it of a superfluous teacher or an unrequired writer— 
I think we have been a pretty sound investment. 

Certainly my ‘mission’, cultural or de-cultural, has done good to 
somebody. It has taught me something about tenacity, will-power 
and the courage which builds with shoddy material and in the know- 
ledge that tomorrow the building will have to be done again. It has 
also taught me to suspect a self-conscious ‘culture’, which is rooted 
in old habits of thought, and may be utterly devoid of human love 
and pity and responsibility. It has also brought me to value afresh 
that frame of mind which in the West we call ‘humanism’, and now 
tend to write off as a form of sentimental romanticism. 

As for the Japanese. Well, they do pay attention to what is said, 
especially when it is said by someone who has worked among them, 
and on equal terms. I notice that, in spite of my intransigent western- 
ism, I am gradually being accorded some sort of place in that dis- 
tinguished procession of which Edmund Blunden will ever be the 
head. And that, I must admit, gives me a lot of pleasure. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
IN COURSES FOR GRADUATES 


M. M. LEWIS 
Director of the Institute of Education, 
University of Nottingham 


In December of last year a meeting was held in London of those 
concerned, in University Departments of Education, with courses 
for graduates preparing to be teachers. The theme was the place of 
the ‘philosophy of education’ in these courses. The meeting had be- 
fore it the following summary which I had made of statements ob- 
tained from University Departments and Institutes of Education in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Twenty-six statements were received: sixteen from Departments in 
England, four from Wales, four from Scotland, one from Belfast and 
one from Dublin. 

In general, the study of the Philosophy of Education, in some form, 
is included in a course entitled The Principles of Education; only 
rarely is there a specific course named The Philosophy of Education. 

It may be assumed that everywhere the ultimate aim is to develop 
a ‘philosophical outlook’ on education, to guide the students towards 
a ‘philosophical approach’ to education. This aim is pursued by 
means of a wide diversity of more immediate aims, which appear to 
resolve themselves into three main classes: 

1. An introduction to systems of philosophy, e.g. idealism, prag- 

matism 

2. A historical survey of theories of education 

3. A view of the nature of education in the perspective afforded 

by fundamental concepts such as ‘freedom’, or the history of 
ideas, or general literature. 

The relation of these immediate aims to the ultimate aim of pro- 
moting a philosophical outlook is specifically mentioned in about 
one-half of the statements. And while there is no doubt that in most 
of the others this relationship is implied, it is clear that in some cases 
the immediate aim is thought to be of value in itself, as part of the 
general education of a graduate who intends to teach. 

It is evident that some Heads of Departments are conscious of a 
conflict of opinion here, since they take the trouble to assert their 
views in militant language. Two Departments insist on the close 
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study of texts and would wish to give these even more attention than 
at present. On the other hand, one Department maintains that the 
study of the philosophy of education should not be the study of 
philosophical texts as such in themselves, nor the classification of 
philosophical systems, but should help the student to use philoso- 
phical works as a means of extending and deepening his insight into 
people and of making his perception of education more subtle. 
Another Department goes so far as to condemn the study of set books 
as undesirable, ‘since it may deflect students from their proper aim 
of becoming competent to deal with the wide range of situations 
involved in teaching. In order to teach effectively, they must be 


helped towards understanding the philosophical issues which lie 
behind this task.’ 


The content and scope of courses 


The expectation that, although all the Departments are alike 
engaged in training graduates to become teachers, there would be 
diversity rather than uniformity in their courses is amply justified. 
The one common element appears to be Plato —an interesting ex- 
ample of uniformity in the absence of prescription by authority. In 
at least three Departments an intensive study of Plato is compulsory ; 
the Head of one of these considers that The Republic in itself provides 
a sufficient subject for his entire course on the philosophy of educa- 
tion. He devotes one hour a week to this throughout the academic 
year and even them finds that he does not succeed in arousing as 
much interest in Plato as he would wish. 

Apart from Plato, the diversity of courses may be grouped accord- 
ing to the three main aims mentioned above. 

1. The three Departments that give attention to philosophical 
systems seem to find this a relatively straightforward piece of work. 
They believe that it is valuable as a discipline for graduates, and that 
it should therefore be as rigorous and as thorough as time allows. 
One Department is of the opinion that this part of the work should 
be done by the University Department of Philosophy. 

The difficulty of relating this study to the problems of education 
is fully recognized and appears to be a source of anxiety in the Depart- 
ments concerned and a stimulus to experiment in content and in 
treatment. One of these Departments insists that in the course of 
studying the ‘main philosophical doctrines’ the students are ‘led to 
consider their consequences for educational theory and practice’. 
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2. Only slightly less general than Plato is a study of the ‘great 
educators’. In addition to Plato, the great names are Aristotle, Bacon, 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, Spencer, 
with Whitehead and Nunn well in the running for beatification. 
Few Departments attempt anything approaching the entire series; 
the writers are not always studied in historical sequence; frequently 
they occur incidentally, as illustrations or as ‘landmarks’ in a philoso- 
phical approach to education. 

The extent to which this study of great educators is brought into 
relation with modern theories of education also varies. In a number 
of cases we are told of a deliberate attempt to establish this relation- 
ship and even to show the relevance of the ideas of a ‘great educator’ 
to the everyday problems of a young graduate’s job as a teacher. 
There is some expression of uneasiness that this does not work out 
very well, that perhaps it requires a very good tutor to make Froebel 
a live topic for an honours graduate in physics. 

3. The Departments that give their attention to a ‘philosophical 
approach’, through other means than those already mentioned, do 
so in a variety of ways. Broadly speaking, these fall into the following 
categories, in varying combinations: 

(a) The discussion of fundamental concepts such as freedom, 

authority, equality, culture 

(6) The aims of education, the ideals of education, the religious 

basis of education, the philosophical basis of modern education 

(c) The historical sources of our culture and civilization, the his- 

tory of ideas, the history of scientific ideas 

(d) The light thrown on the nature of education by general litera- 

ture — prose fiction, verse and the drama. 

The treatment of these themes of course varies; being more or less 
systematic or incidental, more or less related to specific texts. 


Views on the adequacy and effectiveness of these courses 

In general, there is considerable dissatisfaction. Uneasiness is ex- 
pressed about the extent to which graduate students, coming for a 
course of professional training, apply their minds to the philosophical 
principles of education. The inadequacy of the time available in a 
one-year course, is as might be expected, frequently mentioned; but 
this, I think, is felt to be a less important factor than the nature of 
these philosophical studies in themselves. Almost everywhere the 
stafis of Departments are troubled by doubts as to the aims to be 
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pursued and the scope and content of curricula; on the other hand, 
there is general and emphatic agreement on the importance of this 
part of our work, if only we could be clear about what we ought to 
do and how best to do it. 


The relation of this work to sociology 

There is a marked tendency to give some attention to sociological 
considerations. Twenty of the statements specifically mention this, 
and in a few cases speak of a member of staff specially qualified. On 
the other hand, two Departments make a point of saying that ‘socio- 
logy is not included in the syllabus’. 

Broadly speaking, sociology comes in as the study of society in 
relation to the general principles, the history, the organization, the 
psychology of education, in varying combinations. The topics, as 
given in the statements, fall into these groups: 

1. The place of education in a society; the place of education in a 
democratic society such as ours; the cultural background of 
school education; education as a social process and as a means 
of social change. 

. The past history and organization of English education in 
relation to social change; the organization of education today 
in relation to our society; educational systems of other countries 
in relation to their societies. 

. Social factors in the process of education; the nature of a 
group, as this enters into social psychology; the social back- 
ground of the school child. 

A review of the statements suggests that there is a wide range in 
the attention and emphasis given to sociological factors. A few 
Departments appear to be impressed by the importance of these 
factors and are conscious of not doing them justice; but more gener- 
ally there is little suggestion of any special problem here. My im- 
pression is that in the majority of Departments, while the social 
background of education and the social factors in education are not 
neglected, they are regarded not as central themes but only as peri- 
pheral to the main studies: the philosophy, psychology and history 
of education and methods of teaching. 


The relation of the philosophy of education to psychology 
While there is no question anywhere of the supreme importance 
of psychology, there are constant implications that its relation to the 
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philosophy of education is not as close as it might be. In some Depart- 
ments it is regarded as axiomatic that the psychology of education 
must be in the hands of those specially qualified, but that unfortun- 
ately ‘psychologists are shy of philosophical thinking’. It would be 
interesting to hear psychologists on this. 

To close the gap, in some Departments the lecturers on psychology 
attend the classes of their colleagues on the philosophy of education. 
In some of these, and in other Departments, the attempt is made to 
deal with the principles of education by relating psychology to 
philosophy wherever this is relevant. The philosophical ideas of 
past thinkers are critically considered in the light of modern psycho- 
logy, or the aims of educators today are discussed with attention to 
their psychological implications. 

The statements from the Departments give the impression of a 
common feeling that the integration of the psychology of education 
with its philosophy is not as close as it used to be and that, if any- 
thing, the gap is widening. It is recognized that this is largely due to 
the immense development of psychological studies and the conse- 
quent incréase in specialization in the staffs of Departments. Fewer 
‘lecturers in education’ than in the past regard themselves as com- 
petent to teach both psychology and philosophy. 


Tendencies 


Few clear tendencies in the recent past or suggestions for future 
changes emerge from a survey of the statements. The uneasiness that 
has been mentioned is rarely coupled with a clear view of the direc- 
tion that philosophical studies should take. But there is some evi- 
dence of one interesting tendency: to subordinate the study of philo- 
sophical systems or of the theories of the great educators to a 
‘philosophical’ consideration of the nature of education today. As 
one statement puts it: to move away from the discussion of philoso- 
phical principles to the discussion of education from philosophical 
principles. 

It would, however, be false to suggest that this tendency is at all 
common. Undoubtedly the most striking impression given by a sur- 
vey of the statements is the diversity of aims, curricula and treat- 
ment. They appear to vary according to the taste and fancy of each 
Department, but perhaps this is appearance rather than reality. 


(An account of the discussion at the meeting will be found in the 
British Journal of Education Studies for May, 1956.) 
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Tue degrees and other qualifications of persons listed in books of 
reference can be used to provide information on the composition of 
various professional groups' and on the relative importance of 
different educational institutions in training the members of these 
groups. The information so obtained may be of interest for purposes 
of administration as well as for the light it casts on the general 
problem of the recruitment of elites. 

This article presents an analysis of university teachers in terms of 
the institutions from which they hold degrees. The information has 
been obtained from The Yearbook of the Universities of the Common- 
wealth, 1954.2 Where, however, obvious inaccuracies or omissions 
occur in this book other works of reference have been consulted. 

With the exception of Oxford and Cambridge, teachers at all the 
universities and university colleges of England have been included 
in the analysis. Oxford and Cambridge have been excluded princi- 
pally because in cases where teachers at these universities are 
recruited from elsewhere the practice seems to be to award a degree 
‘by decree’. Thus the possession, for example, of an Oxford M.A. 
by a teacher at the University cannot be taken as proof that he was 
ever a student at Oxford. This practice may occur in universities 
other than Oxford and Cambridge, although the large number of 
teachers who are shown as holding no degree from the university 
in which they work suggests that it is not widespread. 

From London University teachers at the following colleges and 
school are included: Bedford, Birkbeck, Imperial College, King’s, 
London School of Economics, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Royal 
Holloway, University and Westfield. 

The analysis has been confined to teachers in the following sub- 
jects: Philosophy, Geography, English, History, Economics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics. 

Owing to differences between the organization of one university 
and another I have had to take a number of rather arbitrary 
decisions in order that the teachers of a subject in one university 
may form a group comparable to teachers of the same subject in 
other universities. Teachers of Public Administration, for example, 


are variously included in departments of Economics and of History 
E 
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and for my purpose some decision had to be taken as to which of 
these subjects, if either, should contain it. Immediately below I in- 
dicate the decisions which were taken in connexion with problems 
such as this or which were required by inadequacies or confusions 
in the available data. In all other cases I have followed the list in 
The Yearbook of the Universities of the Commonwealth. 


General. Not included: (1) qualifications other than university de- 
grees; (2) honorary degrees and appointments; (3) pure research 
appointments; (4) appointments in extra-mural departments; 
(5) professors emeritus. 

Philosophy. Not included: (1) Psychology; (2) Sociology; (3) Social 
Studies. 

English. Not included: (1) English for Overseas Students; (2) Italian 
Studies. 

History. Not included: (1) Ancient History; (2) Archaeology; (3) 
Government; (4) Historical Theology; (5) Politics; (6) Public Ad- 
ministration. 

Economics. Not included: (1) Accountancy; (2) Agricultural Econ- 
omics; (3) Economic History; (4) Government; (5) Public Adminis- 
tration; (6) Sociology; (7) Social Studies; (8) Transport. 

Included: (1) Business Administration; (2) Industrial Relations; 
(3) Money Banking and Finance; (4) Statistics where Economic 
Statistics is specified or where a Statistics department is listed as a 
separate entity; (5) for Bedford College, London, it was not possible 
to distinguish between appointments in Social Studies and Econ- 
omics, consequently both have been included. 

Physics. Not included: (1) Bio-physics. 

Included: (1) Astronomy; (2) Electron Physics; (3) Mathematical 
Physics. 

Chemistry. Not included: (1) Bio-chemistry. 

Included: (1) Both Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. 
Mathematics. Not included: (1) Applied Mathematics at Birmingham. 

Included: (1) Both Pure and Applied Mathematics with the ex- 
ception of Birmingham University. 


If all the university teachers are divided into two groups one to 
contain all professors and readers (which I will call ‘professors’), and 
the other to contain all teachers other than professors and readers 
(which I will call ‘lecturers’), it is found that there are totals of 
357 professors and 1,208 lecturers. 
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Three institutions emerge as of outstanding importance in the 
training of these teachers. They are, not unexpectedly, the universi- 
ties of London, Cambridge and Oxford. Of the professors 125 
(35°0%) hold one or more degrees from London, 115 (32°2%) from 
Cambridge and 89 (24:9%) from Oxford. Of the lecturers 447 
(37°0%) hold one or more degrees from London, 235 (19°5%) from 
Cambridge and 205 (170%) from Oxford.* 

The aggregates conceal some interesting differences in the relative 
importance of these universities in the supply of teachers in different 
subjects. Tables 1 and 2 below show in detail the proportion of 
professors and lecturers holding one or more degrees from the various 


universities. 
TABLE ia 


Degrees held by University Teachers of Philosophy and Geography 


PHILOSOPHY GEOGRAPHY 
Profs. Letrs. Profs. @ Profs. Letrs. Profs. @ 
Letrs. Letrs. 
TOTAL NUMBER 20 40 60 21 106 127 
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TABLE 1b 


Degrees held by University Teachers of 
English and History 


ENGLISH 
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TABLE ic 


Degrees held by University Teachers of 
Economics and Physics 


ECONOMICS PHYSICS 
Profs. Letrs. Profs. @ Profs. Letrs. Profs. @& 
Letrs. Letrs. 
TOTAL NUMBER 46 124 170 61 216 277 


Degrees held from 
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TABLE id 


Degrees held by University Teachers of 
Chemistry and Mathematics 


CHEMISTRY MATHEMATICS 


TOTAL NUMBER 


Degrees held from 


Table 2 below abstracts some of the information available in table 
1. It shows for each subject the five universities supplying, in terms 
of this analysis, the largest number of teachers and the percentage 
of the total which each has supplied. 
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TABLE 2 
The Five Universities Supplying the Largest Number of Teachers 

Philosophy Geography English History 

% % % 
Oxford 61-7. London Oxford Oxford 
Cambridge 18-3 Cambridge London 25°0 London 
London 15°0 Liverpool Cambridge 
Birmingham 5:0 Wales , Leeds 5:9 Manchester 
Dublin Oxford , Liverpool 
Glasgow 3°4 #3 
Leeds 
Economics Physics Chemistry Mathematics 

% % % % 
London 418 London 39°0 London 48-3 Cambridge 44°8 
Cambridge Cambridge 24°5 Oxford 13°2 London 38°4 
Oxford 16-2 Birmingham 69 Cambridge 11-5 Oxford 10°0 
Manchester 59 Manchester 6-5 Manchester 7°1 Manchester 6-0 
Birmingham 4°7 Oxford 58 ‘Bristol 5°7. Edinburgh 48 


At this point we must note that there appears in some cases to be 
a tendency for university teachers to hold degrees from the university 
which employs them. A study of the degrees held suggests that this 
is a result principally of a tendency for teaching staff to be recruited 
from among a university’s own graduates‘ and, to a lesser extent, 
to a tendency for graduates who are recruited from elsewhere to 
take higher degrees at the university in which they teach. 

It is probably true that Oxford and Cambridge each tends to be 
relatively self-sufficient as regards recruitment of its teaching staff. 
Since the teachers at Oxford and Cambridge are not included in 
the above tables it seems likely that the positions shown, for example, 
in Table 2 somewhat underestimate, in this matter, the relative 
importance of these universities. 

To take this factor into account we may consider only those 
degrees held from universities other than that in which the person 
holding them teaches. On this basis of all the professors 115 (32°2%) 
hold one or more degrees from Cambridge, 89 (24°9°%) from Oxford 
and 42 (118%) from London. Of the lecturers 235 (19°5°%) hold 
one or more degrees from Cambridge, 210 (17:4°%) from London 
and 205 (17°0%) from Oxford.5 

Table 3 below is also constructed on this basis. It shows, therefore, 
the five universities supplying, for each subject, the largest number 
of teachers to other universities and the percentage of the total which 
each has provided. 
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TABLE 3 


The Five Universities Supplying the Largest Number of Teachers 
to Other Universities 


Philosophy 

% 
Oxford 61°7 
Cambridge 18-3 


Economics 


Geography 


London 
Cambridge 
Liverpool 
Wales } 
Oxford 


Physics 


English 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
London 
Leeds 
Sheffield 


Chemistry 


History 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
London 
Manchester 
Belfast 


Liverpool 


Mathematics 


} 


% % 
Cambridge 24°5 London 19°3 
London 15°99 Oxford 13°2 
Oxford 58 Cambridge 115 
Wales 4°0 Manchester 3°7 
Manchester 36 Wales 


Bristol 


London 50 
Dublin 
Glasgow 3°4 
Leeds 

London 
Cambridge 
Oxford oe 
Wales 4'1 
Manchester 29 


Cambridge 
London 
Oxford 
Edinburgh 
Manchester 


448 
17°2 
10°0 

48 


4°0 
3°4 


One factor which is of obvious importance in this connexion is the 
relative size of the universities and of the particular departments in 
question. Table 4 below shows the total number of full-time and 
part-time students for each of the English universities appearing in 
Tables 2 and 3. The relative total number of students is not, of 
course, a completely satisfactory index, but it should enable the 
reader when studying Tables 2 and 3 to make a rough allowance 
for the effect of differences in size. 


Some other interesting features may be observed in Table 1. It is 
notable, for example, that the ratio of professors to lecturers varies 
from subject to subject. These ratios are as follows: Philosophy, 
1:2; Economics, 1 : 2-7; History, 1 : 2-7; Mathematics, 1 : 3°5; 
Physics, 1 : 3-5; Chemistry, 1 : 3°6; English, 1 : 4:1; Geography, 
I: 5. 

The effect which these differences must have upon the prospects 
for promotion in one academic field as compared with another is 
readily apparent. 
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TABLE 4 
Total Number of Full-Time and Part-Time Students* 
University of: 
London 23,230 plus 25,292 external studentst 
Cambridge 7,991 
Oxford 7,093 
Manchester 5,615 
Birmingham 3,742 
Leeds 3,663 
Liverpool 3,434 
Bristol 2,833 
Sheffield 2,261 


* As reported in The Yearbook of the Universities of the Commonwealth, 1954. 

+ This does not include students overseas nor those at colonial universities. 

Another interesting fact which emerges is that the proportion of 
professors holding degrees from Oxford and Cambridge respectively 
is greater than the proportion of lecturers similarly qualified. It will 
be seen that this is true for each of the subjects considered. This 
may indicate that the desire of the universities to appoint Oxford 
and Cambridge men is greater in the case of senior teaching posts. 
On the other hand there may have been a decline generally in the 
desire to appoint Oxford and Cambridge men. In this case pro- 
fessors being, on the whole, older than lecturers, they will represent 
the greater preference for Oxford and Cambridge men characteristic 
of earlier periods. 

A third possible explanation is that while Oxford and Cambridge 
draw most of their teaching staff from among their own graduates 
they cannot ensure that all their junior teaching staff will achieve 
senior status in their own university. Those who do not achieve such 
status will probably compete for senior posts elsewhere. Thus the 
competition which Oxford and Cambridge offer for professorships 
in other universities may be stronger than the competition they offer 
for lectureships. 

Doctorates as a Qualification for University Teachers 

It is well known that a doctorate, especially the Ph.D., is an almost 
indispensable qualification for teaching in the universities of the 
United States. By recording the number of teachers in each subject 
who hold one or more doctorates I have attempted to assess the 
importance of this qualification for university teaching in this 
country. 

Table 5 shows the percentage of teachers in each subject who are 
shown as holding a doctorate. 
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TABLE 5 


Philosophy Geography English History Economics 
% %o %o % % 
Profs. 40°0 476 40°5 52°8 50°0 
Letrs. 22°5 198 aia 28-5 15°3 
Profs. and Letrs. 28-3 24°4 25°0 34°5 24°7 


Physics Chemistry Mathematics 
% % % 
Profs. 95"! 95°3 72°7 
Letrs. 63°9 784 51°3 
Profs. and Lctrs. 70°8 82:1 56-0 


This table confirms the widespread impression that the proportion 
of teachers in natural science who hold doctorates is higher than the 
corresponding proportion in arts. Mathematics occupies a position 
intermediate to arts and science. 

It will be noted that the proportion of lecturers in Physics who 
hold a doctorate is some 15 per cent lower than the corresponding 
proportion of lecturers in chemistry although there is virtually no 
difference in this matter between the professors. This seems to 
indicate either that the doctorate is taken later in the career of the 
physicist or that fewer physicists take the doctorate but that pro- 
fessors in this subject tend to be chosen from those who do. 

Finally we may note the finding, which is hardly surprising, that 
the proportion of professors holding a doctorate is in every case 
larger than the corresponding proportion of lecturers. 


1 See, for example, the author’s ‘Qualifications of Planning Officers’, The Builder, 
24 tember 1954, p. 501. 

* The latest edition available at the time (November 1954) this article was written. 

* When considering these totals it must, of course, be remembered that London is 
the largest university and, moreover, that the students of many other institutions take 
London University external degrees. Thus, a university teacher who graduated at one 
of the university colleges will be shown in the tables as a London graduate. See Table 4. 

‘This tendency is also apparent in American universities. See Logan Wilson, The 
Academic Man, N.Y., 1942, Pp. 55- 

* These totals and the figures in Table 3 probably overestimate the relative importance 
of Oxford and Cambridge since, for example, a London man teaching at Oxford will 
not have been included although an Oxford man teaching at London will. 

The figures invite comparison with those for recruitment to the Higher Civil Service. 
In 1953, of the 52 candidates admitted to the administrative class 26 (50°0°%,) came from 
Oxford, 15 (28-8%) from Cambridge and 5 (9°6%) from London; see L. N. Helsby, 
‘Recruitment to the Civil Service’, The Political ly, Oct.-Dec. 1954, p. 331. 

Of 331 candidates admitted to Branch A of the Foreign Service between 1945 and 1953 
166 (50°2%) came from Oxford, 115 (34.7%) from Cambridge and 45 ( *5°%) from Lon- 
don ; see Ernest Davies, “The Foreign Commonwealth Services’, Political Quarterly, 
Oct.-Dec., 1954, p. 350. 
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Dickens and his Readers: Aspects of Novel-Criticism since 1836. 
GEORGE H. FORD. Princeton University Press, and Cumberlege, 48s. 


On the day I received this book, I read in the 7.L.S. a review of 
three books on Milton by American dons — not very important books, 
apparently, but at least informed by the donnish virtues of accurate 
and extensive scholarship. Before Professor Ford’s book, there has 
been (I think) a total of three books by dons on Dickens published 
in England; and one need not be a Dickensian zealot, or so ardent 
an admirer of dons as to think that they hold a monopoly in critical 
wisdom, to feel that Dickens deserves attention on something nearer 
the Miltonic scale. Professor Ford’s book does not deserve commend- 
ing, however, merely with the faint praise that it betokens some 
donnish reparation to Dickens’s claims; it is a notable addition to 
the study of Dickens and of English novel-criticism. It betrays, one 
must admit, some donnish failings. Ford is sometimes critically 
maladroit; for instance, his chapter portentously entitled ‘Little Nell 
and the Limits of Explanatory Criticism’ makes heavy weather in 
arriving at the simple conclusion that explanations don’t make things 
better — that, whatever may be the biographical and sociological 
explanations for Dickens’s handling of Little Nell, and for his con- 
temporaries’ revelling in her, she remains an embarrassment to 
Dickens’s admirers. Sometimes Ford succumbs to the academic 
disease of quoting corroborative authority for his most obvious con- 
tentions — a habit reminiscent of the Renaissance ‘If we may believe 
Tully ...’. One other complaint: Ford might well have slackened the 
pace of his survey as he approached recent decades, and have dis- 
cussed more fully the handful of critics who have really affected 
current opinion on Dickens among literate Englishmen — Orwell, 
Edmund Wilson, Humphrey House, Leavis, and possibly Cazamian 
and T.A. Jackson. He might have omitted some references to other 
writers whose remarks on Dickens have, perhaps, a representative 
interest, but little else. 

These occasional faults of emphasis and tact are, however, much 
less conspicuous than the book’s merits. Ford surveys Dickens’s 
critical reputation, from the first reviews of Pickwick to the recently- 
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published biography by Edgar Johnson, both among the critical 
and articulate and the unsophisticated and near-illiterate reading pub- 
lics (though he naturally finds more abundant and more interesting 
evidence from the former group). He plots admirably the forces 
which affected these critical attitudes, and notes how Dickens was 
influenced by the preferences expressed by his readers and how he, 
in his turn, influenced his successors— not always most profoundly 
when most apparently. Thus, as Ford shows, “There is a sense in 
which James and Conrad can be regarded as being much closer to 
the essential nature of Dickens’ work than are Bennett and Wells’ — 
though the latter make plentiful and conspicuous use of ‘the obvious 
Dickensisms’. He traces, too, the reciprocal influence of Dickens’s 
successors in fiction upon his critical repute: ‘If comparisons with 
Meredith, George Eliot, Hardy, and the Russians exposed Dickens’ 
philosophical and psychological ineptitude, comparisons with Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, Henry James, and Conrad exposed his artistic 
ineptitude’. In discussing Dickens’s critics, Ford makes many illumin- 
ating remarks on his art; he is a better critic than his addiction to 
‘references’ would suggest. Thus, he writes well about the function 
and the functioning of Dickens’s humour — how, for instance, it plays 
upon and credibilizes many of his villains, whereas his heroines fail 
commonly because they are played ‘straight’. Ford is right to re- 
establish the humour as ‘an integral feature of Dickens’ technique’ ; 
our generation of critics, so admirable in many ways, has under- 
valued the ‘significance’ (blessed word!) of this element in Dickens 
and in other writers, and Ford quotes some amusing examples of 
earlier stiff-necked egg-heads who patronized Dickens for having 
been funny - Bagehot opining that ‘it is not the function of really 
artistic productions to contribute to the mirth of human beings’, 
George Moore wishing that Dickens had learnt from the French that 
‘humour is more commercial than literary’. 

— Tell that to Shakespeare, one might reply. Ford refers several 
times to the inevitable comparison between Dickens and Shakes- 
peare; and, though it is often very loosely invoked, it can be deeply 
suggestive. There can be few interesting comments on Dickens by 
English critics which Ford has overlooked (he has been immensely 
industrious, and his survey is amply documented), but his book con- 
firms one’s impression that little useful criticism has yet emerged. 
And so with Shakespeare over a like period: a hundred years after 
his death, Pope noted that 
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perhaps the reason why most Criticks are inclin’d to prefer a judicious 
and methodical Genius to a great and fruitful one, is, because they find 
it easier themselves to pursue their Observations through an uniform 
and bounded Walk of Art, than to comprehend the vast and various 
Extent of Nature. 


The first hundred years of Shakespeare-criticism — and of Dickens- 
criticism — was disappointing, partly because the arts of both writers 
were complex, modulating continually between comedy and tragedy 
or quasi-tragedy, and between naturalism and various kinds of 
symbolism of plot, speech and characterization; and neither Shakes- 
peare nor Dickens was given to describing or justifying his art, in a 
Jonsonian or Drydenesque or Jamesian fashion. Moreover, both 
writers suffered because critical attitudes changed notably, soon after 
their deaths. No one before Coleridge recognized more than isolated 
aspects of Shakespeare’s achievement; earlier critics might admire 
his Genius, but were appalled by his irregularity and inequality — or, 
if they praised his Art, were vague about its operation. The patroniz- 
ing dismissal of Dickens as an outmoded primitive, by readers over- 
inured to the ‘uniform and bounded Walk of Art’ of a Flaubert or a 
James, is very reminiscent of Restoration critics who found Shakes- 
peare at best ‘a rough unpolished jewel’ by the new standards of 
Common-Sense and the Rules in ‘our refined age’ — though some 
critics of both ages would agree with Dryden (whose lines Ford 
quotes as comparable to James’s attitude to Dickens) that 


Our age was cultivated thus at length, 
But what we gain’d in skill we lost in strength. 


Dickens, one must admit, still seems, to his most perceptive and 
sympathetic critics, to betray that inequality of which Shakespeare 
was so long accused (often, it now seems to us, without justice), but 
there are enough similarities between their arts to make the compari- 
son useful. Thus, as Ford says, the central issue in Dickens-criticism 
has been ‘the extent to which his stylized manner and attitude to- 
wards probability have been acceptable to the critic’; and a post- 
Bradleyan age — and one that is learning how to read Lawrence — 
should be more able than its predecessors to appreciate Dickens, who 
was (as Chesterton put it, though he failed to pursue the idea) 
‘a mythologist rather than a novelist . . . the last of the mythologists 
and perhaps the greatest’. Dickens has not yet benefitted fully from 
the critical approaches which have been so fruitful in Shakespeare- 
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studies; rather, as Ford shows, such useful re-interpretations as have 
appeared have been based on a training in Kafka, Joyce and Law- 
rence. We await now a Wilson Knight in Dickens-criticism; and we 
must hope that other scholars of Professor Ford’s calibre will contri- 
bute to our understanding of this extraordinarily rich and complicated 


man and artist. 
P. A. W. Co..ins 


Technical Education: Its Aims, Organisation and Future 
Development. Pp. F. R. VENABLES (with five chapters by specialist 
authors). G. Bell, 42s. 


Britain is now committed to far-reaching programmes for the 
development of technical education; and Dr. Venables’ timely book 
will enable all who wish to do so to acquaint themselves with the 
relevant facts and the crucial issues in this branch of education. The 
volume is a mine of information and, even in the rapidly changing 
situation, it should stand for many years as an indispensable work 
of reference. It sets out the facts regarding such matters as the 
various types of technical institution, their constitution, staffing, 
government and finance, the working arrangements for full and part 
time courses, the relation of the teaching institutions to other organi- 
zations, to the universities and to industry. 

Five chapters are contributed by experts in special fields of tech- 
nical education: Engineering (C. L. Old), Building (D. A. G. Reid), 
Art (K. Holmes), Commerce (E. Thompson), and the technical 
studies of women (Miss E. Hollings). A distinctive and extremely 
interesting feature of the book is the space devoted to the psycho- 
logical aspects of technical education. A chapter on Selection, and 
Placement brings out the need and the scope for more extended use 
of established psychological techniques for students guidance and 
other aspects of the subject are developed in a chapter on students’ 
needs and problerns. Here, and indeed throughout, Dr. Venables 
was fortunate in having the collaboration of his wife, Mrs. Ethel 
Venables, who has herself made pioneering studies in this field. But 
the volume is much more than an assembly of facts. The facts are 
presented with a sense of historical perspective and with a vision 
clearly inspired by a broad philosophy of technological education. 
The concluding chapter on ‘Outstanding Problems and Present 
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Opportunities’ envisages a system of technical education far in ad- 
vance of anything so far realized in this country or for that matter 
anywhere else in the world. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that our educational system, 
notwithstanding its unparallelled merits, is ill adapted to the 
requirements of a technological age. The secondary technical schools 
and the technical colleges cannot produce technologists in the num- 
bers and the variety and of the quality required; and any attempt to 
meet the need through the grammar schools and the universities 
would inevitably sacrifice some of the essential features of grammar 
school and university education. 

In a progressive refashioning of the system, the first and most 
obvious step is to create national higher technological institutes 
enjoying ‘parity of esteem’ with the universities. This is under way, 
but this in turn may well entail drastic changes in secondary educa- 
tion. One of the oddest features of the present system is the small 
number of technical secondary schools. The majority of young people 
pass from school into careers in industry and commerce, and the 
logic of the situation would seem to demand that liberalized tech- 
nical schools should provide the type of secondary education required 
by the majority, with the grammar and other types of secondary 
schools providing for important minorities. From all these, two or 
more educational ladders would lead to graduate, postgraduate and 
advanced professional studies in institutions of university status. 

Not less important than the ladders would be the bridges between, 
bridges at all levels. It is now a generally recognized danger in our 
present tripartite system of secondary education that it may lead to 
premature specialization. Provision has to be made not only for the 
ordinary ‘late developer’ but for all who discover new interests and 
talents at any age before it is too late to change from one career to 
another. Even if, in the future, means are provided for all those who 
have the ability to profit from university or higher technical educa- 
tion to proceed direct from school to such studies, there will still 
remain a need for part time evening or sandwich courses in univer- 
sities and higher technological institutes for those who, having 
obtained one type of qualification, find later that they need another 
of a different kind. 

It will not be easy to establish the needed parity of esteem. It is 
not established by parity of expenditure on buildings and equipment. 
Science and technological departments are always more expensive 
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than arts departments without thereby enjoying greater prestige. 
Nor is it entirely a matter of salary scales. Parity of esteem depends 
on parity of pay only when disparity of pay implies disparity of 
esteem. There is no doubt that salary scales in technical education 
are too low when compared with scales for appointments in univer- 
sities of comparable responsibilities. Dr. Venables sets out the facts 
with clarity and restraint, and there can be no doubt about the con- 
clusions to be drawn. Nor would the remedy be unduly expensive. 
Research workers in science departments of a university are paid 
less than are scientists in industry, but the universities have in general 
the first refusal of the services of their more talented graduates. There 
is no reason why the technical colleges should not be in the same 
enviable position. The solution of the problem depends in part upon 
the solution of another major problem — the liberalization of tech- 
nological studies and the humanization of the technological life. 
Provided the salary scales are adequate to sustain a civilized stan- 
dard of life, men are attracted to certain careers not so much by 
additional financial rewards, but by the intrinsic interest of the job 
and the conditions under which the job is done. 

The liberalization of technical education depends in the main on 
the liberalization of technical college life. The quality of the work in 
a collegiate institute is a function of the quality of the life in that 
institution, and that, in turn, is a function of the quality of its per- 
sonnel, As Dr. Venables observes, it depends upon ‘the quality of the 
teaching staff, in virtue of their personalities and characters, on their 
competence in their own subjects, and their competence as teachers’. 
No doubt there are not enough really first class men to go round, 
but there is no reason why the technical colleges should not have a 
fair quota. The quality of teaching in technical colleges will, in 
future, no doubt reflect the influence of the training colleges for 
technical college teachers, but it is not entirely a matter of training. 
In the most respected universities in the world students receive the 
best teaching in the world sitting at the feet of the world’s worst 
teachers. It is partly a matter of the style and tempo of the teaching 
and the learning process. The humanity of the humanist (classical or 
scientific) is not produced by compulsory courses in English or on the 
‘Hundred Best Books’, nor indeed by ‘General Studies’. Both in 
science and in the arts, the specialist (and arts scholars are usually 
as specialized in their studies as are the scientists) liberality is acquired 
through the unhurried pursuit of a specialism. Special studies are 
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pursued in a way and at a tempo which gives time for reflection, 
time for looking round, and time for looking at the interconnexions 
between the special study and other things. 

In the technical colleges, teaching hours are too long, and students 
spend too much of their time in lecture rooms or in the laboratory. 
They are denied not only sufficient time for supervised discussion, 
but also time for the free and informal argumentation that naturally 
follow upon provocative teaching. For good and sufficient reasons, 
Dr. Venables does not state the actual facts about teaching hours in 
technical colleges, but (again with objectivity and restraint) he is 
content to say that ‘contact teaching hours tend to be too high rather 
than too low’, and in his chapter on Student Needs he quotes with 
evident approbation Francis Bacon’s wise observation that “Io spend 
too much time in studies is sloth’. Higher Technological Education 
has much to gain by incorporating in its administration and methods 
some of the distinctive features of the Universities. The Universities 
have much to gain from the ‘up-grading’ of the technological colleges 
to the rank of equal partners in a comprehensive system for higher 
education. Even those who, like Mr. Evelyn Waugh, deplore Mr. 
Butler’s generosity in providing for ‘the free distribution of univer- 
sity degrees to the deserving poor’ should welcome any development 
which ensures a fairer distribution of responsibilities for teaching and 
research in the ‘pure’ and the ‘applied’ disciplines. 

The distinction does not arise only in the science subjects. There 
are ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ arts: English literature and language versus 
the principles of communication; foreign languages as a means to 
the study of foreign literature versus foreign languages as a require- 
ment of commerce; pure art versus industrial design. At the secon- 
dary school level, the relevant distinction is not between the classical 
and the science ‘sides’, but between the pure arts and sciences and 
the applied arts and sciences. So it is, too, in university studies. 
The universities have always provided advanced vocational training. 
Medical Schools and Theological Colleges—as contrasted with 
Departments of Physiology and of Theology — give training in some 
of the older ‘technologies’. Even the Departments of ‘Humanity’ 
have their origin, as has so often been pointed out, in the vocational 
importance of a knowledge of Latin. It is indeed these older techno- 
logical studies which have shown that vocational training need not 
be lacking in a sense of the humanities. Dr. Venables quotes Mr. 


Butler’s wisecrack that ‘a classical education enables one to ignore 
F 
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in this life the rewards which it renders one incapable of earning’, 
and he matches it by an equally wise crack ‘that technological 
training enables one to gain those rewards in life that it renders one 
incapable of enjoying’. This confrontation neatly presents what is 
perhaps the most fundamental educational problem of our time. It is 
indeed one of the major issues with which one suspects Dr. Ven- 
ables is most concerned in and between the lines of this monumental 
volume. He has made a significant contribution to its solution. 
C. A. Mace 


Michelangelo: A Study in the Nature of Art. ADRIAN STOKEs. 
Tavistock Publications, 255. 


Adrian Stokes’ Michelangelo is one of the most difficult books to 
review which has ever come into my hands. The difficulty arises not 
so much from its abstruseness or obscurity (though it is in parts both 
abstruse and obscure), as from its refusal to be accommodated in any 
of the usual categories of writing about art: it is not aesthetic philo- 
sophy, nor art-history, not even psychology of art, as these terms are 
ordinarily understood; it is not even criticism in any usual sense. 
Yet it partakes to some extent of all these approaches. It is not, 
despite a sentence in the blurb on the dust-cover which would lead 
one to expect something of the kind, an attempt at a psycho-analytic 
treatment of Michelangelo’s personality and art, though Freudian 
analysis bears some responsibility for the structure of Mr. Stokes’ 
terminology. To define what the book is, on the other hand, requires 
not only a prolonged and repeated study of the text, but more space 
than book reviews are often allowed. 

The core of the matter lies, perhaps, in a passage embedded in 
the middle of the work, from which I quote, with essential ideas 
introduced from another section: 


The basic architecture of the visual arts depends upon the many 
alternations such as repose and movement, density and space, light and 
dark, that underlie composition . . . (p. 65) 


and that derive much of their significance from 


a thorough advertence to the human frame, to the nude, the bony 
structure, the balance, the protuberances, the cavities, the hair . . . the 
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ambivalent infantine experiences of orifice, crevice, enfolding embrace; 
of members that project, tautness and rotundity, of the hunger-filled 
and the contented mouth (pp. 74-5). 


Two aspects of this ‘underlying image of the body’ must, however, 
according to Stokes, be distinguished, 


or, rather, two images which are joined in a work of art. There is the 
aspect which leads us to experience from art a feeling of oneness with 
the world, perhaps not dissimilar from the experience of mystics, of 
infants at the breast and of everyone at the deepest points of sleep. . . .But 
only in contemplating works of art . . . will all our faculties have full 
play, will we discover this kind of contemplation in company with the 
counterpart . . . the measured impact of sense-data that distinguishes 
the communicating of aesthetic experience from the messages of ecstatic 
or dreamy states: I refer to the otherness apprehended in the full per- 
ceptions by which art is made known. 


And these two aspects, the oneness and the otherness, are co- 
present and interpenetrate not only within the individual artefact or 
the whole work of art, but also in elements of the language of art, 
such as space. 


Space is a homogeneous medium into which we are drawn and freely 
plunged by many representations of visual art; at the same time it is 
the mode of order and distinctiveness for separated objects. (pp. 65-6.) 


This theoretical statement, variously elaborated and illustrated in 
connexion with Michelangelo’s works in the visual arts, in ways 
sometimes subtle and illuminating, occasionally obscure or un- 
intelligible, constitutes Part II of the book. Part I, after a general 
introduction and a brief synopsis of Michelangelo’s life and works, 
is devoted to an examination of his relationship with his family and 
patrons, on the evidence mostly of his letters. Stokes emphasizes a 
striking ambivalence in the basic father-relationship: Michelangelo 
felt burdened and persecuted by his family, yet repeatedly assured 
them that all his efforts were directed solely in order to help them. 
He assumed to some extent the réle of parent even to his weak and 
accusing father; he was consumed by a compulsive anxiety and con- 
cern for them, a sense of guilt for which he found it necessary to 
make amends in creative activity. His creativity appears to Stokes, 
that is to say, as essentially a process of compensation for almost 
intolerable tensions in Michelangelo’s personal relationships. The 
complex interplay of passive and active attitudes, of love and repudi- 
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ation, of separateness and union, found in his emotional life, resolved 
itself in his sculpture, his drawings, and his painting. Part III of the 
book extends the same approach to his poems also. 

Such is the book’s thesis. Even this inadequate summary is perhaps 
sufficient to make it clear that here is no simple attempt to ‘explain’ 
either individual works or Michelangelo’s development from one 
phase of his career to another in terms of crude psychological 
figuration. The connexion between the analysis of personal relation- 
ships and creative output is not, in fact, pressed beyond generalities ; 
no direct and specific causality is proposed in terms of emotional 
situations existing at a particular juncture. The great weakness of 
any attempt at analysis of Michelangelo’s personal background, of 
course, as Stokes is well aware, is that practically nothing is known of 
his mother, who died when he was six. And many other essential 
questions remain unanswered: why, for instance, did he never 
marry? why are so many of his women unfeminine, virago-like? 
Knowing nothing of his relation to his mother, we shall probably 
never be in a position really to find answers to such questions. In 
spite of an apparent abundance of material, therefore, our picture 
of his psychology must necessarily be partial and incomplete. When 
Mr. Stokes leaves altogether out of his account such an important 
work as the Bacchus of the Bargello Museum, surely this amounts to 
an admission of the inadequacy of a psychological approach based 
on such incomplete evidence. 

Whatever importance, moreover, is attached to the psychology 
of the creative process and its background of personal relationships, 
no attempt to bring evidence of such a kind to bear upon the ‘ex- 
planation’ of the character of works of art is likely to be fruitful unless 
those works are seen also in relation to the tradition in which they 
emerge, to their position in an historical sequence. Mr. Stokes is 
well aware of this, but the question of the historical significance of 
Michelangelo’s works is marginal to his approach, and is barely 
touched upon. Even their chronology within his career is not speci- 
fically related to the personal background, unless poetically obscure 
and illogically over-complex descriptions of the Pieta of the Florentine 
Duomo and the Rondanini Pieta may be taken to have this intention. 
I doubt if it really helps us in any way to state: 


In the extraordinary Rondanini Pieta, where an upright dead Christ 
is supposedly supported from behind by the Madonna standing on a 
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higher level, there is the effect, none the less, that the second figure rides 
on the back of the first. Michelangelo’s father had been dead for thirty 
years: but in a sense he was not allowed to die: corpse or no corpse, 
emaciated by death, growing dimmer every day, he was still the family’s 
active principle to his son who had in fact supported him. 


Are we seriously to suppose that Mr. Stokes is suggesting that the 
dead Christ is to be identified with the thirty years deceased Ludovico 
Buonarotti and the Madonna with the sculptor himself? 

The value of the book is to be found rather in scattered passages 
of subtle insight than in its general thesis. And if something of the 
main contention has been misunderstood or overlooked by the re- 
viewer, the disjointed presentation, with 26 pages of notes and 10 
of appendices, to a main text of no more than g1 pages, divided 
into three not obviously interconnected parts, must be held at least 
partly responsible. 

A. C. SEWTER 


Drama and Education. puiuip a. coccin. Thames and Hudson, 215. 


Since interest in the drama has never been so intense in the world 
of education as it is today, Mr. Philip Coggin’s book is likely to 
arouse considerable interest. 

The function of drama in education is surveyed from ancient 
Greece and Rome, through the ‘dark’ and ‘middle’ ages, to the 
Renaissance ; and thence through a less intense but continued interest 
and practice in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the varie- 
gated flowering of our own century, with all its many activities on 
the Continent of Europe, in Great Britain and in America. Educa- 
tion at every stage, in schools and universities, and for young chil- 
dren too, is discussed; both theory and practice are treated; and a 
number of fascinating quotations, from the ancients, Christian 
theologians, Goethe, and modern theorists, offered. There are some 
peculiarly interesting emphases, which will be new to many of us, 
among them the importance attributed to drama in the Jesuit 
schools. 

One main conflict is revealed, recurring in every period, on the 
question of morality. Apologists for drama as education are faced 
again and again by criticisms, which persist as a kind of ‘spirit of 
negation’, first in Plato, and afterwards from the Church Fathers, 
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the Puritans, and others, including even certain passages of Goethe; 
and often enough since. Our story is a story of conflict; and indeed 
we can, in general, say that, wherever there is drama, there is likely 
to be dramatic conflict. 

It will be clear that Mr. Coggin’s study, while concentrating 
throughout on the educational aspect, has nevertheless, and in part 
inevitably, succeeded in re-telling the story of Western drama as a 
whole from a new and most revealing angle. This is not strange if, 
as he appears to claim, drama and education are inextricably in- 
volved in each other. In the use of boys for the Greek dithyramb, in 
the importance of university performances to the Elizabethan theatre, 
and again in the impulse today being given to poetic drama by the 
educational world, he seems to show us youth as, not merely making 
a valuable contribution, but rather as existing at the heart and source 
of drama. There is, certainly, a close kinship. Gordon Craig once 
remarked that too much intellectual education is bad for actors, 
since the one thing necessary is to preserve the child in them. Con- 
versely, by watching children at play we may get hints as to the origins 
of drama in the instinct of self-expression. In the course of Mr, 
Coggin’s discussion we learn that at an early age an audience is not 
only unnecessary, but even harmful, to a child; and our attention is 
called to the importance of improvisation at any age. 

It is, indeed, true, as one of Mr. Coggin’s authorities suggests, that 
action is more fundamental to the art than words, and it would 
probably be more valuable to say that the poetry of the greatest 
dramas exists as a medium for noble postures and gestures than that 
these last are done simply to point the text. Though nobility of action 
will only attain high significance in terms of the plot and the poetry, 
existing as the mould into which the poetry is poured, it remains 
itself the final and lasting grandeur, as it was the originating impulse, 
of dramatic art. The potential, spiritual, powers of neither speech 
nor action are today realized, but the best way to realization would 
be to concentrate first on the action; look after that, and correct 
speaking is likely to follow; but it will not necessarily work the other 
way round. Of all this the great teacher, and indeed prophet, was 
the French dramatic theorist of the last century, Francois Delsarte, 
who might well have found a place within Mr. Coggin’s survey. 

There are a few other queries worth setting down. The close 
association of Greek dramatic origins with boy-choruses (p. 1) reads 
as a simplification for the author’s immediate purpose which might 
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prove misleading; Paradise Lost was not exactly ‘written’, though it 
was started, ‘during the Commonwealth’ (p. 112); and I cannot see 
why Hamlet should be said to have considered it ‘shameful’ (p. 179) to 
set aright the time which is out of joint. Seneca appears to be given 
rather less than his due emphasis as an educational force at the 
Renaissance, but since he has probably had more than his due in the 
past this may not matter, and it is interesting to find Terence, 
despite all moral objections, proving so continual an exercise. After 
his account of the importance given to drama in the Jesuit schools, 
Mr. Coggin might perhaps have said more of Corneille as presum- 
ably the greatest product of the system which he emphasizes. 
Trachinae on page 150 is a misprint for Trachiniae; and a word has 
been dropped from line 24 on page 74. Otherwise, apart from a few 
missed commas, the text is good. 

After reading this tumultuous account of dramatic energy, a 
torrent still gathering volume, in the educational world, we may 
return to the recurring problem, so insistently argued in every age, 
of morality. Is dramatic art good for the young? We can, I think, 
agree that the simulation of evil persons is more likely to serve as a 
useful safety-valve than as an initiation into wickedness, and Mr. 
Coggin is surely right in appealing to Shelley’s well-known defence 
of the morality of art. A more practical and immediate criticism 
might ask how far acting arouses egotism and jealousy. Both are 
natural to stage-work, but they do not seem to become acute until a 
later age. On the other side there are a number of strong arguments. 
For the actor himself, there is training in poise, action, and speaking; 
for the many others concerned, in literary and historical research, in 
the designing and making of set, properties and costumes, in lighting, 
in back-stage work of all kinds, in business-management and pub- 
licity —in all this, there is, unquestionably, a condensed training 
which, in its sharp reality, its intensity and variety, must be considered 
of an educational value quite different from anything gained else- 
where in school or university. It indeed makes ordinary ‘education’ 
in terms of syllabus and examinations seem artificial and even 
trivial in comparison. It is not just play; it is not even ‘education’ ; 
it is all far more serious, done instinctively for some supreme if in- 
definable end, irrespective of personal advantage, welfare and, if 
there be such a risk, of moral advance or retrogression. It is accord- 
ingly a microcosm of life itself lived in all its variety but with single- 
ness of purpose. Back-stage activity on a first night may be as nervy 
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and intense, and calls for the same qualities of technical efficiency, 
timing and decision, as a military operation on active service. 
‘Service’ is our key-word. What a production demands, and quite 
amazingly gets from young people of all ages — I have myself known 
few exceptions — is service; and service of the most demanding and 
selfless kind. 

With this goes, of course, the kind of pleasure in co-operation 
which can only arise from joint dedication to a supreme end. So we 
come up against the paradox of all drama. It is, and will remain, 
intensely individualistic, for the star-system is not, and can never 
be, dead, and even if it were, each performer is, to himself, a pro- 
tagonist. But also the whole production is, in conception, in the 
making, and, when the audience is gathered, in effect, an essentially 
communal activity. Those dramatic opposites of Nietzsche’s Birth of 
Tragedy, the Apollonian and Dionysian principles, meet, and at the 
best moments are identified. This may be paradox, but it is drama. 

One last question. Will our British universities follow those in 
America and our own Bristol with the establishment of Departments 
of Drama? If they do, some of the virtues just outlined, depending as 
they do so entirely on free and unrewarded impulse, would be gone. 
And yet it would be idle to deny that where drama is practised with 
no official status it certainly does command a devotion which makes 
severe inroads on academic studies. You can play a game, and work 
the better for it directly afterwards, but once within a production 
you belong to it body and soul, day and night, and there is no peace 
until it is done; and for a week or so after you suffer from a reaction. 
The most devoted workers may accordingly leave their university 
with, it is true, honour known to their friends, but less in the way of 
recorded assets than those who have set themselves to the syllabus. 

These are problems to which I do not know the answer. But no 
better way of striving towards some conclusion can be suggested than 
a reading and a weighing of the wealth of historic information and 
informed theory compacted in Mr. Coggin’s valuable study. 

G. Witson KNIGHT 
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The Sun and its Influence. m. A. ELLISON. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
2s. 


Among the many problems which will be extensively studied 
during the coming International Geophysical Year (1957-8) will be 
those dealing with solar-terrestrial relationships. Much is already 
known about this fascinating subject; but the International Geo- 
physical Year will provide a unique opportunity of making the first 
synoptic study of these relations. Students and laymen who are 
interested in the subject so far have had to choose between popular 
exposition and the advanced treatises or technical articles dispersed 
in scientific literature. The book under review goes a long way 
towards filling a long felt want in the literature of science and it 
will be welcomed by students and specialists alike. 

The book is primarily concerned with phenomena occurring in 
the outermost layer of the Sun and in its atmosphere, and the remark- 
able terrestrial effects with which they are closely associated. The 
first chapter deals mostly with the Sun as a star and with the transfer 
of radiation from the deep interior to the photosphere. The thermo- 
nuclear reactions supplying the Sun’s energy are also briefly dis- 
cussed. The second chapter is concerned with a detailed study of 
certain photospheric features, namely, granulations, sunspots, faculae, 
and the magnetic fields of sunspots. The various attempts that have 
been made to explain these phenomena are also succintly described. 
In the next chapter, the structure of the chromosphere, corona and 
prominences is considered at greater length and excellent descrip- 
tions are given of several of the instruments largely used in the study 
of these phenomena, for instance, Hale’s spechohelioscope and Lyot’s 
coronagraph. In this chapter the evidence for a high coronal tem- 
perature is reviewed at some length and reasons are given for the 
current view that the temperature is about a million degrees. 

The author next considers the ionosphere — the outermost fringes 
of our own atmosphere directly affected by solar ultraviolet light and 
corpuscular radiation — which plays such an important part in 
world radio-communication. The propagation of radio waves and 
their interaction with the ionosphere is discussed at some length. In 
the next chapter the author considers solar flares and their terrestrial 
effect. The development of these sudden outbursts of ultraviolet 
light illuminating large areas of the Sun’s surface near sunspots for 
a period of half an hour or so is well illustrated by graphs and photo- 
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graphs. The geomagnetic and ionospheric disturbances associated 
with these flares are also described and the evidence which suggests 
that the more intense magnetic storms follow a day after the occur- 
rence of a solar flare is reviewed. This time lag is usually interpreted 
as implying that the solar agent responsible for magnetic storms 
cannot be ultraviolet light but is corpuscular in nature; the author 
deals with the evidence in favour of this hypothesis especially that 
which has followed from the knowledge gained in the study of solar 
flares. The present state of corpuscular theories of magnetic storms is 
discussed in the next chapter which is followed by a very informative 
chapter on the aurora — including an interesting account of the super- 
stition that used to be attached to its occurrence. It is only since the 
war that an intensive study of radio waves from the Sun, stars and 
interstellar space has been undertaken. Dr. Ellison gives an informa- 
tive account of such waves from sunspots and considers the additional 
information which they have provided about the solar atmosphere 
and the corona in particular. The last chapter deals with cosmic 
rays from the Sun — fast protons emitted with a speed approaching 
that of light as opposed to the slow corpuscular radiation (of speed 
about 10* cm/sec) responsible for geomagnetic storms and aurorae. 

The reviewer read this book with great enjoyment. Dr. Ellison has 
been careful to avoid speculative arguments and clearly recognizes 
the difficulties which face the theorist in this difficult field. There 
can be no doubt that the knowledge which will accrue during the 
International Geophysical Year will lead to a better understanding 
of many puzzling results and to a narrowing down of the various 
hypotheses in this field, some of which are discussed at length in this 
book. It is well illustrated with over fifty figures and nine plates; 
there are several appendices and an extensive bibliography of books 
and original memoirs. It is highly recommended as an authoritative 
and informative account of the Sun and of solar-terrestrial relation- 
ships. 


Frontiers of Astronomy. FRED HOYLE. William Heinemann, 255. 


Astronomical discoveries are accruing at an ever increasing rate 
and it is useful from time to time to form a synthesis of the vista 
that has been unfolded. In Frontiers of Astronomy Mr. Hoyle presents 
us with such a synthesis; it is for the most part an entirely new pic- 
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ture of the universe embodying the most recent advances and re- 
searches. Not all the theories and hypotheses put forward in this 
book may be expected to survive the test of the passing of time. A 
comparison between Jean’s “The Universe Around Us’ and Mr. 
Hoyle’s volume is sufficient proof of the many radical changes in our 
view of the nature of the universe that have taken place in the inter- 
vening two decades. Indeed in astronomy we may never hope to 
reach conclusions with the same degree of certainty that can be 
attained in investigating the more tangible phenomena in the labora- 
tory. Nevertheless, one is bound to admire the bold strokes with 
which the theorist has sought to solve certain problems in cosmology. 
The theories concerned are discussed at some length in the end chap- 
ters of the book which are among the most interesting. 

It would be difficult within the limited scope of this review to do 
more than mention a few of the many topics considered. Beginning with 
our own planet and our nearest neighbours in the heavens the author 
discusses new views concerning topics as varied as the length of the 
day, the cause of the ice-ages, the origin of meteors and comets, the 
internal constitution of the earth. There is an informative chapter 
on atomic physics followed by chapters on the age of the earth, 
oddities about the great planets, Gold’s impact theory of the origin 
of lunar craters, the origin of the solar system and of life on our planet. 

One major development since The Universe Around Us has un- 
doubtedly been the realization that magnetic fields play an im- 
portant part in astrophysics. Other such new developments which 
are treated at length are the iniportant discovery by Baade of the 
two distinct stellar populations, the discovery of the spiral character 
of our own galaxy and the rise of radio astronomy. The evolutions of 
the Sun and stars and energy generating processes are also the subject 
of important chapters. 

The student of astronomy will find this informative book an 
invaluable guide. The amateur astronomer will likewise find it a 
fascinating account of the present state of astronomical knowledge. 
Both will be stimulated by it. The book is well illustrated with over 
sixty diagrams and a number of beautiful plates many of which have 
been obtained with the 200-inch at Mount Palomar. 

V. C. A. Ferraro 
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The Evolution of Cambridge Publishing. s. c. RoBERTs. Cambridge 

University Press, 155. 

Invited to explain themselves in public, university presses, like 
other trading concerns, are apt to take refuge in bland generalities; 
mainly because, whilst it is easy enough to state the problems of 
publishing, it is usually difficult, without some breach of discretion, 
to illustrate them by plausible examples. For this reason, the earlier 
history of a publishing evolution which began two hundred and fifty 
years ago holds more than an antiquarian interest. This learned, 
brief and entertaining survey of Cambridge publishing by the Master 
of Pembroke exhibits, in effect, a set of model examples, refined by 
age and freed from the cotton-wool of business reticence; and they 
may be studied with profit by any intending university publisher of 
today. 

There is, to begin with, much of timeless interest about the nature 
of learned authors. 


Hitherto there has been too little check on authors’ corrections and in 
consequence in the case of several works the cost of corrections has 
fallen little short of that of composition 


reported a sub-Syndicate of the Press in 1884; they were only echoing 


their predecessors, the Curators of 1707-8, who minuted that ‘Dr. 
Bentley owes for correcting Horace.’ “That Mr. Doughty be informed’ 
resolved the Syndics in 1887 ‘that the agreement between the Syndics 
and himself was not drawn up, as he supposes “‘with a pious inten- 
tion” and with no mind to enforce it’ —- the author of Arabia Deserta 
having protested against a bill of £200 for his agreed subvention and 
of £530 for excess corrections and pages of text beyond a stipulated 
maximum of 1200: to the Syndics’ honour let it be recorded that the 
agreement was not enforced. ‘In 1923 the late Professor J. S. Reid 
called at the Press to say that his edition of Cicero, De Finibus, was 
practically completed, adding that he feared he was a little late. Sub- 
sequent research revealed that he had agreed to prepare the edition 
for the Syndics in 1879.’ All this sort of thing merely adds to the 
picturesqueness of academic publishing. The affairs of real moment, 
upon which Mr. Roberts sheds his most valuable dry light, are the 
three fundamental problems of management, risk-puLlishing, and 
the effective organization of sales. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century printing at Cambridge 
was conducted by private tradesmen licensed by the University. The 
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Edited by T. WILSON 


‘It is a scholarly and very readable synopsis. All but one of the contri- 
butors are engaged in academic work. None is a politician. They have 
no axes to grind... . This book should be read and pondered... .’ 
Time and Tide 
‘All Ulster politics revolve round the relationship between Protestants 
and Catholics and it is unusual to read or hear comment which even 
aims at being dispassionate. Mr Wilson and his collaborators are a 
welcome exception to this rule... .’ Times Literary Supplement 21s. net 


Democracy in World Politics 
by LESTER B. PEARSON 


Mr Pearson’s position as Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, representing at the same time a North American nation and a 
member of the British Commonwealth, has made him on many occasions 
a spokesman for the West in the arena of world politics. In this book 
he speaks from his wide experience, taking the ‘longer, deeper view’, 
and seeks to lay bare the central problems of democracy in the world 
to-day and to indicate the directions of their solutions. 15s. net 


Juvenile Offenders before the Courts 
by MAX GRUNHUT 


This book is a survey of juvenile delinquency and the treatment practice 
of the courts based on local experience in the 134 police districts in 
England and Wales. (10 May) 218. net 
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‘Curators of the Press’ appointed in 1698 were a body of 37 persons, 
of whom 26 were heads of houses and professors serving ex officio; the 
Vice-Chancellor of the day handled all major business negotiations 
himself; there was no Secretary. It was ‘a Cabinet without a civil 
service’. One hundred and fifty years later the Syndics had acquired 
a reliable London agent and partner in the printing business, C. J. 
Clay, but they still had no Secretary. In 1874 they asked Mr. Clay 
to act as part-time Secretary, without salary, but were ‘careful to 
add that the appointment did not convey any right to be present at 
the meetings of the Syndicate’. It was not until 1891 that at last they 
made a full-time appointment, when, following an example set some 
years earlier by the Oxford Delegates, they chose for the post one of 
their own number, R. T. Wright. 

The early Curators looked only to a printer’s profit on editions 
produced for booksellers or for the authors themselves. Herein they 
showed less daring than the Delegates at Oxford, who a generation 
earlier had been set on the path of enterprise by that born publisher, 
Dean Fell of Christ Church, and who, when Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion came into their hands, showed that they knew how to 
turn a big book to good account. Fell’s part at Cambridge was played 
by Richard Bentley; but much as Bentley did for the Press, replenish- 
ing its stock of types and bringing to it such notable books as his own 
Horace and the second edition of the Principia, he was too arrogant 
an individualist and perhaps too great a scholar to succeed as the 
organizer of a business venture, and he involved the Curators in one 
monumental disaster. The pathetic story of Kuster’s Suidas Lexicon is 
too long to be told in detail here, but its main features are worth 
noting. Bentley persuaded the Curators to print Suidas in three folio 
volumes — some 2,500 pages —for his protégé John Owen, a book- 
seller who had already lost much money for the Oxford Delegates. 
Owen was to take over the full edition of 1,500 sets; but before it 
was ready he went bankrupt. The Curators, who had spent on the 
printing some £450- about the value of two years’ average total 
output of the Press — had no choice but to assume the further liability 
of the editor’s fee of £200 and — all inexperienced as they were — try 
to market Suidas themselves. That was in 1705: for the next forty- 
seven years they struggled convulsively to shift the stock: in 1752 it 
had to be remaindered. They got much credit for munificence and 
for a noble piece of printing, but the business check was severe. The 
flow of work to the Press had become uneven; Suidas hung like a 
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Shakespeare Survey 9 


EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The main theme of this ninth annual for scholars and playgoers is Hamlet. 
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WILSON. 215s. net 
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background of the New Testament, and its eschatology. 705. net 
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The present position in ten branches of mechanics. Essays to commemorate 
the seventieth birthday of Sir Geoffrey I. Taylor. §0s. net 
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D. P.O’CONNELL 


The legal principles governing the consequences of change of sovereignty. 
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Mr Shackleton Bailey studies difficult passages, suggests new readings, and 
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millstone round their necks; no resources had been built up out of 
publishing profit, no sales organization had been developed. The 
‘Bentley revival’ petered out. 

It was not until the middle of the next century that any real fresh 
start was made, mainly on the foundation of a very slowly consoli- 
dated Bible business. In 1860 the Syndics still owned only 30 titles 
in their catalogue, though they had printed many more textbooks 
for their London agent and for other publishers. They advanced 
with caution — as late as 1874 a distinguished Cambridge scholar 
could still preface his offer of an edition of Cicero, Pro Murena, with 
the words ‘as therefore I have found out that the University Press 
accepts books’ — but the lesson of management, risk and sales had 
been learned. By 1900 the Press not only had commissioned so great 
a venture as the Cambridge Modern History but stood sixteenth in out- 
put of the leading 120 British publishing houses. 

In this present age of grant-fed research it may be asked whether 
risk and profit are not irrelevant to the true purposes of a university 
press. Mr. Roberts neither insists on these matters nor raises this 
question, but there can be little doubt what his answer would be. 
Many works of scholarship should be and are published in the expec- 
tation of loss, sometimes of great loss. But how measure the quality 
of such works, if not at any rate partly on the scale of demand? If, in 
the face of a business calculation of serious loss, a book still seems 
obstinately to press its claim, then the chances are that it is a book of 
real distinction. The test may seem old-fashioned, but has anyone 
devised a better one? For when all is said and done books, like scholar- 
ship candidates, must compete for places; and as he closes Mr. 
Roberts’ narrative and looks again at the rich elegance of type and 
binding in which it has been clothed, the reader will feel that a place 
at the Cambridge Press at any rate is one worth having. 

W. D. Hocartu 


History of the Cold War. KENNETH INGRAM. Darwen Finlayson, 
155. 
Strictly speaking it is impossible to write the ‘history’ of the cold 
war, partly because the phase of the recent past given this name 
has not yet come to a close and partly because the documentation 
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Jewish Religious Polemic 
O. S. RANKIN Ma pp pint 

The aim of this book, the work of an Saapey ee empe on Judaism, 
is to illustrate the type of polemical defence which was offered by Jewish 
scholars to the attack of Christian theologians. {¢ contains translations 
from Hebrew and Latin taken from narrative, poetry, letters and debate, 
each being prefaced by an introduction which deals exegetically and 
critically with the work itself and with its author. It is published as a 
contribution to the Tercentenary Commemoration of the establishment 
of British Jewry. 

Medium 8vo 228 pp 188 


A Plea for Man 
MARIO M., ROSSI ma pup tis voc 

In this work Signor Rossi, biographer, historian and philosopher, criti- 
cises the doctrines of historicism, dialectical materialism, existentialism 
etc., which deny man his freedom and absolve him from all responsibility 
for his actions. He attempts through an analysis of the meaning of per- 
sonality to restore man to his dignity before God, and, after criticising 
the idea of automatic human progress and a discussion of European 
thought, he elaborates his beliel in the philosophic value of biography 
and his concept of human personality. 

Crown 8vo 170 pp 9s 6d 


German Pronunciation 
W. L. WARDALE ma 


This book is goanly paar for secondary schools and university use 
and contains both natory text and detailed exercises. It has 


an ex 

been warmly welcomed e heads of German Departments in British 
universities. The exercises will be found particularly useful for pronun- 
ciation practice with classes of any size, and a fairly large vocabulary 
has been incorporated and the student is not left in the dark about the 
genders of nouns. 


Medium 8vo 112 pp 68 


Three Centuries of French Verse 
ALAN J. STEELE ma 

16th-18th Century. Something more than just another anthology of French 
verse, this selection presents the most important aspects of the work of 
major poets, showing how poetry reflected the changing ethos of the 
times, and the more significant lines of development in themes eto. A 
concise introduction surveys the period. 

Large Crown 8vo 320 pp Forthcoming about 15s 


Distributors: Nelson 36 Park Street London W1 
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necessary for analysis is far from being available. Compared with 
the inter-war years, for parts of which the publication of official 
sources has revealed enough to allow a fairly accurate evaluation of 
the diplomacy of the times, the ten years since the end of the war 
can only be classed as Current Affairs. 

An account of this period can either be purely factual and limited 
to narrative, or, if an explanation is attempted, must be content to 
rest on a hypothesis without the necessary authority derived from 
genuine research and analysis. 

Mr. Ingram’s book belongs to the second category. He holds 
certain views rather strongly and sets out to show that his assump- 
tions are sufficient to furnish a complete explanation of the events of 
the recent past. In discussing the conflict between East and West he 
argues, briefly, that the attitude of Russia is not aggressive but is 
based on a deep-felt feeling of inferiority and fear of the motives of 
the Western Powers. This distrust and suspicion has led Russia to 
pursue a policy which is predominantly defensive —- but which, be- 
cause of the vast extent of the defensive measures deemed necessary, 
has in turn led to apparently unjustified suspicion on the part of the 
other powers. Thus, the subjugation of Eastern Europe was due to 
Russian anxieties in view of the Allies’ unfriendliness during and 
immediately after the war, and Russian intransigeance since 1950 
can be explained by the need for protection in the face of the exist- 
ence of Nato, viewed by the Russians as a hostile combination of 
powers directed against themselves. Only a correct assessment of the 
motives of the other side—by both parties—can break the vicious 
circle and ‘lay the foundations of a saner world.’ 

This is an interesting and in some ways an important thesis. It 
is supported to some extent by a study of Russia’s past (though Mr. 
Ingram does not say so) and it is—though only in part-—a valid 
explanation of some aspects of Russian behaviour in international 
diplomacy. 

The difficulty with Mr. Ingrams’s book is that despite his claim 
to present an objective and factual account he tends to stress only 
this one aspect of the tensions of the recent past. His chronological 
account is somewhat selective and incomplete, and the examples 
chosen are treated in such a way as to bear out the validity of his 
own point of view to the exclusion of all other considerations. 

Above all, he is not really concerned with a discussion of Com- 
munist aims and techniques and with the fundamental problem of 
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The Economics of European Air Transport 
S. F. WHEATCROFT 


‘(This book] provides the best compendium of clear thinking on the subject which 
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The German Novel ROY PASCAL 


In this study of the outstanding novelists Goethe, Keller, Stifter, Gotthelf, Raabe, 
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formal and thematic features of the German novel and indicates their relevance to 
important spiritual issues of German life. 30s. net 


A Small Household of K. L. WOOD-LEGH 
the XVth Century with a foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN 


This account book of Munden’s Chantry, Bridport, 1453-1460, gives an intimate 
picture of a smaller household than any hitherto known to historians. 185. net 


From Becket to Langton C. R. CHENEY 


The Ford lectures for 1955, here revised and extended, are concerned with a critical 
period in lish Church government, for the years 1170-1213 saw great changes 
and the establishment of enduring traditions. 18s. net 


Kant’s Metaphysics and Theory of Science 
GOTTFRIED MARTIN 


The author re-assesses Kant’s critical philosophy in the light of recent developments 
in ontology and the fundamental theory of mathematics and science. 21s. net 
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Correspondence H. G. ALEXANDER 


First published in 1717, the Correspondence was seen to be a crucial discussion of 
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sophical works of its time. Philosophical Classics Series. 16s. net 
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the relationship between traditional foreign political methods and 
the claims and tactics of ideology in Russia. The result is an over- 
simplified and rather thin story without much value for an under- 
standing of the real roots of the conflict between East and West. This 
is regrettable, as Mr. Ingram’s main thesis properly qualified and 
seen in its correct context is one which is not well known or under- 
stood in the West and which deserves a much more thorough and 
profound analysis than it is given here. 


G. A. Grun 


Education and Social Change in Tropical Areas. PROFESSOR 
MARGARET READ. Nelson, 8s. 6d. 


The last few years have been critical in the formation of policies 
in Community Development, in Colonial Education and in the work 
of the Extra-Mural Departments of the new University Colleges in 
West Africa and the West Indies. At a time when for political and 
economic and human reasons great efforts were being made to 
improve techniques of living throughout the under-developed areas 
of the world, workers were faced with ‘the baffling refusal of peasant 
peoples to listen to reason as explained to them by the scientist.’ The 
idea that the scientist himself should listen was not easily established, 
but its implications for the teacher are as far-reaching as they are 
for the doctor or the agriculturist, the benevolence of whose inten- 
tions has often been frustrated by a contempt or at best an indiffer- 
ence towards the way of life of the native populations, an attitude 
perhaps inherited from the early missionaries and the confident 
nineteenth-century exponents of Western civilization. 

Professor Margaret Read, who for ten years was director of what 
is now known as the Department of Education in Tropical Areas in 
the Institute of Education at London, was perhaps as much respon- 
sible as anyone for calling attention to the need to study and respect 
the culture of the people among whom work was to be done. These 
lectures, delivered mostly in 1951 to such various bodies as the 
International Congress of Tropical Medicine, the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, a course for Devonshire Students, the British 
Association, and the Colonial Office Conference on African Educa- 
tion show how firm is her hold upon her central theme, and how 
moderate and tactful her manner in presenting it to different 
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audiences. As a social anthropologist working in the educational field 
she has important things to say on such diverse topics as the way the 
vernacular should be used in primary education, the wisdom of many 
peasant farming practices (the peasant, she says, has a sense of 
security in his very insecurity), the significance and value of in- 
digenous art forms and their use in education. Sometimes her views 
may not be altogether acceptable to a British academic audience, 
as when, with a caution that belies an insistent conviction, she sug- 
gests that some English forms of adult education are not as appro- 
priate in a Colonial situation as certain American forms, where study 
is less bookish and more rooted in action. 

Particularly important is the paper on Cultural Contacts in 
Education, in which she distinguishes six successive phases in the 
interaction of Africa and the West, the last of which she defines as 
‘cultural Swaraj’. 

The fact that Professor Read is abroad so much may explain why 
it has taken four years for these papers to reach publication: one can 
only say that it is difficult to find an instance in which the passage 
of time has not served to endorse her judgement. 

F. H. Cawson 
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A GENERAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

From the Earliest Civilizations to the Present Day 

By Bruce Allsopp, B.Arch, (Liverpool), etc. Pogse sey clad 0 
tectural design have made a new approach to the subject necessary. This 
new interpretation of the subject is an invaluable book for all architect- 
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JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN’s classic history of Italy has 
been revised and brought up-to-date by D. MACK SMITH, work- 
ing in conjunction with the author and Professor Trevelyan. It 
now extends from before the barbaric invasions to the recon- 
struction after 1945 and the problems of today. Illustrated. 32s. 
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ERNEST H. HUTTEN. Stressing the importance of the 
earlier classical theories for the understanding of modern physics, 
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